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oJ Their old, familiar carols play, 
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Christmas 
Bells 


And wild and sweet 
The words repeat 
Of ‘Peace on earth, good will to men.”’ 


And thought how as the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 

Now roll along 

The unbroken song 
Of “‘Peace on earth, good will to men.” 





Till ringing, singing on its way, 

The world revolved from night to day, 
A voice, a chime, 
A chant sublime, 

Of ‘Peace on earth, good will to men.”’ 


But in despair | bowed my head- 
“There is no peace on earth,” | said: 
For hate is strong 
And mocks the song 
Of “Peace on earth, good will to men.”’ 


Then pealed the bells, more loud and deep, 
‘God is not dead; nor doth He sleep! 

The wrong shall fail; 

The right prevail, 
With Peace on earth, good will to men.” 


—Henry W. Longfellow. 
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LIVING TOGETHER 


This issue of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JOURNAL is dedicated to the teaching of 
the social studies with special emphasis 
on geography. The members of the State 
Council of Geography Teachers have been 
most co-operative and helpful in the prepa- 
ration and assembling of materials for this 
number. The editor is especially indebted 
to Miss Elizabeth D. Zachari for assistance 
in planning and editing the contents of 
this issue. We hope it will stimulate all 
teachers in Kentucky to greater efforts, 
and that it will inspire many of us to 
attempt new teaching procedures and to 
introduce new and helpful materials into 
our classrooms. 


The nations of the earth are being 
drawn closer and closer together each 
year. Whether we shall live peacefully 
together will depend in large measure on 
our understanding of each other. Geog- 
raphy, properly taught, will undoubtedly 
contribute as much to international under- 
standing, to international good will, and 
to world peace as any other subject. It 
gives us a background of understanding 
of the place and progress of the people of 
any land in the march of civilization. We 
hope that the children in Kentucky's 
schools will be better taught because of 
this number, of the JouURNAL. 


GEOGRAPHY IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


‘‘IT must down to seas again, to the lonely sea and 
the sky, 
— I ask is a tall ship and a star to steer her 
y. 
5 i a oe 


“I must down to the seas again, for the call of 
the running tide 

Isa _ calland a clear call that may not be de- 
nied.” 


Those of us who have read John Mase- 
field’s poem, ‘‘Sea Fever,’’ know the urge 
which impels the exploration of com- 
munities and countrysides other than our 


own, either in this vast land of ours, or in 
lands beyond the seas. Who has not had 
the adventure of purchasing a railroad 
ticket? Overjoyed, it is difficult to fathom 
how the efficient ticket agent 


a 


deals with scarce perfunctory glance 
Small pass keys to the world’s romance. 


A motor trip along a lane or a historic 
highway of our State, at this time of the 
year, reveals the beauty of autumn days 
and the farmer’s preparations for winter. 
To wander in an island of old-world charm, 
the drowsy French Quarter of New Orleans. 
recalls the beginnings of this, the second of 
our greatest ports. What exaltation comes 
with the first glimpse of the Rockies! Or in 
China, to be privileged to view the pano- 
rama of Chinese life from a native barge 
as it lumbers along the Grand Canal. New 
experiences, varied contacts, broader out- 
looks—we see the people at work and play 
in the land in which they live. 


For the most of us, our dreams of exten- 
sive travel will lack realization. But we 
are not doomed. Books, pictures,and the 
stimulating accounts of traveled friends 
will make of fireside journeys an unending 
joy. Dr. Bobbitt, the great educator, has 
said that books are the windows through 
which we look out on the happenings of 
the world. It was this intellectual eye to 
which Peter the Great of Russia referred, 
when he planned St. Petersburg—the eye 
through which Russia was to see the activi- 
ties of western Europe, the most pro- 
gressive part of the vast continent of 
Eurasia. May we now think of geography 
as a vast telescope or a huge plate-glass 
window, through which we view intelli- 
gently the march of world events? 


If in geography teaching, the world is 
seen as the home of man, the vagabond 
spirit in every child will yearn to know of 
the pageant of man’s accomplishments from 
the far past to the present, what he is 
doing today, and will venture to surmise 
what may happen in the future. Maps as 
travel guides will be employed. _Photo- 
graphs and word pictures will help to 
reconstruct that far away land so vividly 
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the child will feel as if he is visiting again 
with an old friend. Graphs will help to 
mark the progress of events. The tools 
are of the best, but the hand of the artist 
is needed to bring life to the picture. 

We have known the delight of actual 
travel. We have luxuriated in the varied 
experiences of imaginary trips. Should our 
work in geography not lead our children of 
the elementary school to establish such 
attitudes, skills, and habits that they too 
will desire to travel vicariously and catch 
a world vision? 

“Out of your cage 


Come out of your cage ; 
And take your soul on a pilgrimage!” 


ELIZABETH D. ZACHARI. 





GREETINGS TO KENTUCKY 
GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 


The National Council of Geography 
Teachers extends greetings to the Kentucky 
Council and compliments them upon this 
issue of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
We hope to have the opportunity at 
Washington on December 26th and 27th 
to extend personal greetings to many of 
you. 

The programs for this year’s meetings 
of the National Council deal with problems 
of vital significance to all interested in 
geography, whether elementary, junior high 
school, senior high school, or college 
teachers. As geography teachers, we 
emphasize the importance of a knowledge 
of conditions beyond the immediate local 
environment, and the same is true of us as 
individuals. We need to keep in touch 
with the progress being made in geography. 
No subject in the curriculum has been so 
revolutionized and has made so much 
progress as geography, with the exception 
of reading. Most of the material being 
presented on our programs this year has 
not appeared in print. It is being presented 
to the public for the first time. These 
programs should be of interest to adminis- 
trators, supervisors, and general educators 
as well as the specialist in geography. 
At the present time there is probably more 
general interest in geography as a subject 
in the curriculum than there has been for 


severa! years. Prepare yourself by keeping 
in touch with the progress which is being 
made in putting geographic instruction on 
a sound scientific educational basis. 


By Zor A. THRALLS, 


President National Council 
of Geography Teachers. 





JUST MEED 


By ELIZABETH D. ZACHARI 


The history of the organization of the 
State Council of Geography Teachers 
appears in another section of this issue. 
Because of her constant, untiring, and 
effective work in the council, Miss Ella 
Jeffries of Western State College at 
Bowling Green was asked to write that 
article. With characteristic modesty, she 
did not include her own name as one of 
those directly responsible for the success 
of the council. However, its annals would 
be obviously incomplete with no mention 
of her labor. 

It was she who, in great measure, made 
possible the council’s celebration of its twen- 
tieth anniversary this year. Truly, the 
Kentucky State Council of Geography 
Teachers is a monument to her efforts as 
a great and unselfish leader. 





UNGUESSED GIFTS 


A new teacher is among us discovering 
wonders. She is less a fault finder and 
more a power finder. A new educational 
administrator is among us. He is not 
looking for trouble; he is looking for 
abilities. Wherever these two meet, the 
school blooms with the rich products of 
young life; school work enters into the 
whole life of the child as a worthy end of 
living; the child grows and thrives in a 
moral atmosphere, made more effective 
because it is wholeheartedly accepted as 
worthy by the children themselves. 


—Hughes Mearns. 





“The educated man is the man with 
certain subtle spiritual qualities which 
make him calm in adversity, happy when 
alone, just in his dealings, rational and 
sane in the fullest meaning of that word.” 


Recodification, Revision of Kentucky School Laws 


By JAMEs H. RICHMOND 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


One of the most important phases of the work of the Kentucky Educational Com- 
mission is the recodification and revision of the Kentucky school laws. These laws 
abound with instances of duplication and omission, and vague and obsolete provisions 
are not uncommon. Schoolmen, jurists, and lawyers are loud in their demand for a 
sane, sound, and progressive body of school laws. 


The last revision of the school laws was adopted by the 1916 General Assembly. 
Prior to that time more or less periodic revisions took place. Our present situation 
might have been better had the proposed recodification of 1926, or a similar one, been 
adopted, but such was not the case. During the last session of the General Assembly, 
more than two hundred and fifty school measures were introduced. Some of these were 
constructive, but most of them were of local and personal nature, though representative 
of efforts to remedy a bad situation. Fortunately, all but a few of the objectionable 
measures died in committee. It is interesting to note that a study of the legislative 
journals reveals that fewer measures have been proposed in the Legislature in the sessions 
immediately following those when revisions of the school laws were adopted. 


There may be inherent differences in the problems and purposes of the different 
types of school districts in this State, but, in many instances, these differences are more 
apparent than real. The special codes for different types of school districts abound with 
instances of repetition of the general school laws. It may be that the school census 
should be taken at different times in different types of school districts; that it takes five 
board members to administer some districts and six or nine for others; that some districts 
may maintain normal schools while others may not; that maximum and minimum tax 
rates should be different in different classes of districts; that the administrators of some 
districts may recommend teachers while others may not; that some districts may vote 
bond issues for the erection of buildings while others may not; that it is not practical to 
hold elections in all school districts at the same time; and that some school administrators 
should have the power to advise their boards on the preparation of their districts’ budgets 
and on the expenditure of funds while others may not; however, it does seem that general 
provisions of law could be drafted which would cover most of these topics. 


The illustrations given are representative of the innumerable inconsistencies in our 
school laws. We need a body of school laws which will permit natural development and 
progress of our State school system. It is my view that these laws should be general 
in so far as possible; however, as I have suggested, it is quite probable that it may be 
necessary to make special provisions for certain types of districts for the time being, 
though we should not overlook the fact that a school district is a school district, and the 
purposes objectives of public education are virtually the same in all school districts. 


Administrators of all types of districts will be called upon during the next few months 
to make suggestions as to needed changes of the school laws. No single group of people 
can do as much to make the Commission’s program a success or failure as can our ad- 
ministrators. General agreement of this group on the proposed recodification and revision 
of the school laws which will be submitted to the Legislature of 1934 will do much toward 
the realization of the adoption of such a code. 
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Use of Maps in Teaching Geography 


By ELLA WILKEs, 


Morehead State Teachers College, Morehead, Kentucky 


If the superiority of the map as a source 
of information is to be appreciated fully, 
it must be remembered that the goal of 
geography is an understanding of the 
relationship of man’s activities to his 
natural environment. Description or a 
mere recital of facts is no longer considered 
geography. The subject is a science and 
for content matter draws upon physical 
and biological sciences—geology, clima- 
tology, botany, and others—and upon 
social sciences such as history, sociology, 
and economics. For showing the areal 
distribution of significant and relevant 
factors of these wide-reaching fields, the 
map is of outstanding importance. As 
Geikie has said, ‘“The fundamental con- 
ceptions of the geography of a country 
should be built up from the data furnished 
by maps rather than from textbooks.’ 


Such a statement is not to be taken as 
minimizing the importance of other sources 
of information as pictures, graphs, and 
textual material. Each of these sources 
is valuable and should be used freely for 
both basic and supplementary material. 
It should be recognized, however, that at 
best a picture is local in character and can 
offer only a limited number of facts seen 
from a particular angle. Often written 
material is even less effective than pictures 
in that words may not create the same or 
similar images in the minds of the readers. 
Moreover, a student may memorize and 
recite glibly the words of the text without 
an understanding of the true meaning of 
the material. Maps, on the contrary, can 
offer a summary of new world factors in 
such a way that students seeing the same 
map still must use their powers of reason- 
ing and observation before they can make 
effective statements as to the geographic 
conditions set forth. 


In so brief an article as this only one 
phase of map use can be discussed and that 
toalimited degree. Inan article of greater 
length much might be said as to the choice 
of maps for varied uses and as to student 


t Thralls and Reeder, Geography in the Elementary School, 
Page 384. 


training in these uses. Here it must be 
assumed that the proper maps have been 
chosen and that students have acquired 
such abilities as the reading of a scale; a 
legend or key; direction; distribution, 
climate, and contour maps; latitude, its 
equivalent in linear distance from the 
equator and the significance of that dis- 
tance; longitude; uncaptioned symbols for 
both natural and cultural features: 


Such an assumption enables us to pro- 
ceed at once with an illustration of the 
uses of the map as a basic source of informa- 
tion, a shorthand method of presenting 
facts too often presented only in textual 
material. A regional study of the prairie 
provinces of Canada, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, and Alberta, will serve as a means of 
this illustration. 


The study will be organized along these 
lines: 


I. Where is the region? 


II. Where do the people live within the 
region? 


III. What are they doing there? 

IV. Why are they doing that particu- 
lar thing in that particular way? 

V. The findings summarized into a 
personality statement concerning the 
provinces. 

The points, designated hereafter by 
number, will be given briefly. As is 
indicated, sources other than maps are 
necessary for certain types of information. 
I. Where is the region? 

a. Materials; physical-political map of 
North America. 

b. Facts developed; a high middle 
latitude region with all that fact implies as 
to length of growing season, annual range 
of temperature, length of daylight period. 


Inland region separated from Pacific 
Ocean by mountains, from Atlantic by 
great distance. 

Proximity to Great Lakes. 


Contiguity to United States, a region 
already familiar to students. 
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II. Where do the people live within the 
region? 


a. Population and political maps of 
Canada. 


b. Sparsely populated region with a 
density of less than one per square mile in 
northern two-thirds of the provinces. 

In southern third, an irregularly shaped 
belt of population with a density one to 
twenty per square mile; average width of 
belt 200 mile (estimated). 

A considerable number of towns and 
villages scattered at intervals of twenty-five 
miies or less with a decided concentration 
of population at Winnipeg, Edmonton, 
Regina, and other places. 

c. Motivation of unit: Why is the 
population of the prairie provinces con- 
centrated in a relatively narrow belt in the 
southern third of the region? 


III. What are they doing there? 


a. Distribution maps of agricultural 
products, of mineral resources, of vegeta- 
tion, especially forests, and of other com- 
modities and resources, if obtainable; map 
of transportation systems. 

Textual material, pictures, and statistics 
in the form of graphs and tables. 

b. From maps may be seen the wide- 
spread distribution of an agricultural 
system largely of grains; distribution of 
individual crops; predominance of wheat; 
relative unimportance of oats, barley, rye, 
and flax; development of grazing on grass 
lands; distribution of minerals and develop- 
ment of some mining as of coal; distribution 
of forests; coincidence of agricultural 
development, transportation lines, and 
greater density of population. 

Textual material and statistics must be 
consulted for figures as to relative impor- 
tance of industries and of crops, character- 
istic appearance of landscape, type of 
settler, development of manufacturing, 
and other information bearing on the 
subject of the activities of the people. 


IV. Why are they doing that particular 
thing in that particular way? 


a. Maps of climatic conditions, of 
topography, of transportation lines, of 
movement of shipping, of vegetation, of 
coal, of water power. 





Tue sixty-third annual meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association 
will be held in Minneapolis, Minn., 
February 25-March 2, 1933. The 
general theme selected by President 
Milton C. Potter is ‘‘New Frontiers 
for American Life.” 











Textual material dealing with natural 
and cultural features of the region. 

b. Conditions favorable to production 
of wheat vs. other crops in fertility and 
texture of soil, amount and distribution 
of rainfall, length of growing season, 
number of hours of sunshine each day, 
level topography suitable for use of ma- 
chinery, types of vegetation. 

Advantages of proximity to Great Lakes 
as affording cheap transportation to both 
Canadian and United States forts. 

Consideration of conditions suitable to 
minor crops. 

Limitation of agriculture on north by 
temperature, to southwest by aridity. 

Coincidence of agricultural activities, 
railroads, and population distribution and 
relation of these cultural features to natural 
conditions. 

Consideration of advantages for manu- 
facturing from standpoint of raw materials, 
power, accessibility to markets, stage of 
development. 


V. The findings summarized into a person- 
ality statement concerning the 
provinces. 


a. The prairie provinces comprise a 
region whose people of good European stock 
have adjusted their activities to a some- 
what restricted natural environment (char- 
acterized chiefly by inland position, short 
growing season, good soil, level topography, 
light rainfall, short hot summers, long 
severe winters, scarcity of mineral resources 
except coal, limited forest resources, 
proximity to Great Lakes) in such ways as 
to achieve considerable importance as a 
spring wheat exporting region, supporting 
with a fair degree of prosperity a rather 
sparse population localized near the south- 
ern border of the region where are found 
the most favorable natural conditions for 
agricultural development. 








The Integration of English with 
The Social Studies 


By Marian M. WALsH, 


English Department, Louisville Normal School, Louisville, Kentucky 


The blessed haven, English in isolation, 
from which teachers of English dared not 
venture two decades ago has become 
unpopular in recent years. An encourag- 
ing sign to those who have long struggled 
for co-ordination with other subjects was 
the place of prominence given to Miss 
Frances Sweeny of Lincoln School at the 
Memphis meeting of the National Council 
of English Teachers for her talk on correla- 
tion between English and the social 
studies. Books dealing with the subject 
in a practical way include Keelor and 
Sweet’s “Units of Work,’’ the Ann Arbor 
Michigan ‘‘Social Studies in the Public 
Schools,”’ ‘‘Experiences in English Compo- 
sition and Literature’ from the Francis 
Parker School, ‘Curriculum Making in an 
Elementary School’’(Lincoln School), and 
many others. Although it is hardly 
possible, outside of our most progressive 
laboratory schools, to teach all English 
necessary for elementary use in direct 
relation to the social studies, there are 
innumerable avenues down which they 
may go in company. Only a few of those 
will be suggested in this short article, but 
it is hoped that they may be provocative 
of continued enlargement. 


READING-LITERATURE PHASES 


So thoroughly and extensively have 
reading specialists in the United States 
emphasized the use of work-type materials 
for elementary subjects that few city 
schools are without fair libraries now and 
small town and rural schools are increas- 
ingly aware of the need for suitable books 
for their children. Each year brings more 
readable and authentic books to supple- 
ment geographical and historical knowledge 
on children’s level. Where books are 
available, reading is done in study periods 
and at home in order to make real those 
lands and people studied in the texts. 
Fancy the difference in a class discussion 
period now, around a table, after twelve 
or more children have read every available 
reference on the First Constitutional Con- 


vention, from the “recitation’’ of our 
mother’s day when ‘‘the two paragraphs at 
the top of page 221’ told the story ac- 
curately, briefly but withal drily, and the 
pupils in turn “‘said their lesson’’ bravely 
to the teacher. Great days ours in con- 
trast, but a challenge! 

Books like Lucy Sprague Mitchell’s 
“The Geography of North America,” 
Gertrude Hartman’s ‘“‘The World We Live 
In,’ and Kaempffert’s ‘The History of 
Modern Inventions” are exceedingly worth 
while for reference work on many topics 
that come up in the social studies. That 
they are not available for schools of 
limited resources is distressing, but the 
fact that these and many others as good 
are being published is a good sign. Deter- 
mined teachers anywhere finally get at 
least a few of the best books. Books 
dealing with one or two topics represent 
another highly desirable source for reading 
materials. They lend themselves to individ- 
ual treatment for reports or for general 
informational reading. Forman’s ‘The 
Story of Useful Inventions,” Smith’s ‘“The 
Story of Iron and Steel,’’ Bentgson and 
Griffith’s ‘‘The Wheat Industry,” and 
scores of the same type come in such a class. 


It is only through constant exposure 
to varied types of books and other materials 
that we may ever reach a goal of enriched 
subject matter. In recreatory books, for 
the sake of their own enduring beauty, the 
children’s ‘‘spirits will grow robust’’ if 
according to Emily Dickinson they ‘eat 
and drink the precious words.” When 
teachers have cultivated reading tastes for 
sheer joy what a triumph has been accom- 
plished. Never before has such a feast 
spread itself as is presented in our present- 
day juveniles. 


Then, too, if they prefer to read books 
concerning a period about which they are 
studying in school, the selection is as wide 
and certainly as fine. ‘‘Soldier Rigdale’’ 
by Dix would give any child a good picture 
of early days in Plymouth. “The Lance 
of Kanana” portrays Arabian desert life 
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in a way that holds attention. Hudson's 
“A Little Boy Lost,’’ depicts life in South 
America in a much more familiar way than 
does any other child’s book about that 
continent. A study of medieval life would 
be far more real after Lamprey’s ‘‘In the 
Days of the Guild.””. Many facts concern- 
ing glaciers would be clearer after acquaint- 
ance with Muir’s adventures in ‘‘Stickeen.”’ 
Intelligent selection of books from public 
libraries and, by the hardest, beginnings of 
a room library will enable a prodigious 
amount of reading to be incorporated in 
every day’s program. Only with this 
supplement to our texts may we expect to 
realize the objectives of social studies as 
conceived today. 


As a lightsome corollary for ‘‘man’s 
adjustment to his environment,” poetry 
dances in. Preliminary to an imaginary 
cruise to the Mediterranean lands or the 
Orient might come the reading of Ruth 
Comfort Mitchell’s ‘“‘The Ticket Agent.” 
Nancy Turner’s ‘‘Going Up to London,” 
allures us even with the title, and children 
enjoy her insistence that regardless of 
blasé travelers her first trip to ““The City 
on the Thames” will be far from casual. 
The satisfaction on the face of a boy who 
had discovered Kipling’s ‘‘Rolling Down 
to Rio’’ was contagious the morning he 
brought it for a South American exhibit 
the class was planning. When he made an 
India-ink copy of it on cardboard it was 
tacked on the classroom door to greet all 
visitors. 


For the period of exploration and dis- 
covery no poem could give the spirit better 
than does Kipling in ‘The Explorer.”’ 
Tennyson’s “The Revenge” has fighting 
enough in it to suit any adoiescent who 
prefers his history battle-scarred. Winds 
have been considered hard to teach, and so 
they are. Butit is necessary knowledge. and 
even a geographer would agree that Luden’s 
“The Four Winds” read after the actual 
study would add something at least not 
objectionable to a scientist. The changing 
year with whimsical joy of Emily Dickin- 
son’s March poems, some of Carman’s 
Vagabondia, Millay’s ‘‘Afternoon on a 
Hill”’ with hundreds of others transform a 
season from something prosaic to ‘“‘clouds 
of glory.” In the study of transporta- 
tion, critics say that we have no poem as 
complete, as perfect in artistry, as careful 


in its portrayal of three cycles of ocean- 
going vessels as Masefield paints in the 
fifteen lines of ‘‘Cargoes.’’ Surely poetry 
has won its place as an accompaniment to 
geography and history. 


LANGUAGE-COMPOSITION PHASES 


The general objectives of English in the 
grades to develop ability of the most 
desirable kind in speaking and writing 
English may be strengthened by selection 
of material from the social studies for work. 
To outline and present briefly without 
notes the values of different materials for 
use in the construction of a model of the 
Panama Canal formed the basis of some 
vital English in the sixth grade. Seventh- 
grade pupils on a South American unit 
organized companies to set forth the 
desirability of certain countries for the 
location of business interests. A tremendous 
amount of reading had to be done before 
their points of salesmanship could be incor- 
porated in talks to the whole group. That 
interest and effort both came into play was 
evident in the speakers as well as their 
audience. A_ better understanding of 
Brazil and its people or an appreciation of 
the potential resources of the Argentine 
will long be remembered by those boys and 
girls. 


With increased facilities for work-reading 
today, it is good practice to have many 
children in a class read different books in 
the industries of a region, the biographies 
of some of its heroes, the description of 
several of its most famous buildings or 
landscapes. To tell these in accurate 
and entertaining fashion to their class- 
mates is a life-like situation and a learning 
process for all concerned. Open surface 
mining in Hibbing, Minnesota, chatty 
incidents of Abigail Adams in the White 
House, or details of the exquisite workman- 
ship in Notre Dame Cathedral represent 
three from hundreds of stories that are 
excellent bases for oral English. 


Dramatization, long-time love of children 
and teachers, needs no brief. Mention 
will only be made here of the opportunities 
for a play in relation to the study of Egypt 
or other Old Testament lands. ‘Joseph 
and his Brethren” or ‘Moses, Israel’s 
Deliverer,”’ is a splendid departure from 
the commonplace stories. The dignified, 
beautiful English of the King James Version 
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is easily mastered by the children and a 
vivid picture of those times made a part of 
their literary heritage. For a Red-Letter 
Day at the close of a term’s work an 
assembly or festival on a large scale 
dramatization may again be the form of 
expression used. 


In written work there are also many 
chances for correlation. Letters requesting 
material of various kinds, permission to 
visit a plant, acknowledgment of cour- 
tesies extended a class while visiting a 
factory, notes inviting speakers to talk to 
their group, or to thank some friend for 
material loaned to the class are all essential 
if we intend to train children in the social 
amenities. 


Next to letters in point of usefulness 
comes the writing submitted to the school 
papers. One of the criteria by which we 
judge a publication is the extent to which 
it reflects the course of study. In progres- 
sive schools where this practice holds good 
numerous articles in each issue show that 
English is functioning in the social studies. 
From the best elementary papers of the 
country, titles taken at random read, ‘‘Our 
Trip to the Locks,” “How We Saw Pig 
Iron Made,” ‘‘A Visit to the Parthenon,”’ 
and ‘‘A Cowboy’s Day.” 


If reading has been sufficiently rich to 
make a region real to them, vicarious 
expressions are usable, too. In the past, 
and deplorable though it is, in the present 
still, in some quarters, children were given 
subjects for themes after meager reading. 
It is surprising that they revolt as little 
as they do in giving or listening to such 
scant information. Contrasted with this 
are innumerable instances of enriched 
knowledge from children’s descriptions of 
“A French Inn,” “A Perfumery on the 
Riviera,” ‘‘A Bazaar of India,” or “Skiing 
in Norway.” 


Crimes unspeakable have been com- 
mitted in the name of, or under cover of, 
booklets when stereotyped, senseless com- 
positions have been found within heavily 
decorated pasteboards. But if in a class 
book, representation of some of the chil- 
dren’s own writing is assembled, there are 
many opportunities for a variety of themes. 
Even bits of creative work may find their 
place in such a volume; but the best ways 
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to secure efforts of that kind will have no 
place in this article. 


In summarizing, there are only two 
points to be emphasized. First, there are 
innumerable books and poems dealing with 
the past and present. The teacher’s part 
is to acquaint her pupils with some of the 
choicest of these and attempt to stimulate 
them to continue their reading on similar 
lines. Second, that in the reading of this, 
much will be absorbed as they read 
that will enrich their own knowledge of 
the subjects. But in oral and written 
discussion they will share with their class- 
mates their own gleanings, thereby clarify- 
ing their own thoughts. 


“T should like to rise and go 
To vast realms of gold.” 





The Place of Geography in the 
Elementary School 


By LorRIN GARFIELD KENNAMER, 


Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 


During the last decade there has been 
much concern over geography’s losing its 
place in the elementary school curriculum 
and a consequent loss by all elementary 
school pupils of a vital element in their 
educational training. Attacks by educa- 
tors on the hitherto impregnable position of 
geography in the curriculum have drawn 
the fire of most ardent supporters of 


geography. 


Much has been written about the 
educational value of geographical training. 
Some of its most ardent protagonists have 
exceeded the ethics of the high-powered 
real estate promoter in saying nice things 
about it while the static individuals are 
inclined to take old established things for 
granted without questioning them. Friends 
of geography must use modern business 
methods. This is a day when proof of the 
worthwhileness of things is demanded. 
This is an age of strenuous competition; an 
age of chain stores and high pressure 
salesmanship. The business man, through 
advertising and display, stimulates interest 
in his goods in order to create a greater 
demand for them. The geography teacher 
has assumed in the past that the market for 
his product is established and his only care 
for the past century or more has been to 
supply the demand created by an enforced 
curriculum. What is true of business is no 
less true of geography. The vital question 
today asks if geography should be cast 
into the swamp of discarded subjects as 
to this school system or should the State 
decrease the authority and sway of geog- 
raphy in the realm of education. 


The elementary teacher is constantly 
confronted with an overcrowded curricu- 
lum. Time is demanded for new subjects 
and in many instances, the favorite way 
to secure that time is to reduce the time 
which had been given to geography. In 
some cases the time has been so reduced 
that geograpliy ends in the sixth grade. 
When such demands are made it is time 
for the geography protagonist to muster 


convincing arguments for retaining geog- 
raphy. He must hold an interview with 
himself or with his allies and ascertain 
whether geography is worthy of occupying 
such length of time in the elementary 
school curriculum. If it is justified as an 
elementary school subject, he undoubtedly 
will be able to collate strong, concise 
reasons in its defense. If it is justified, but 
its quality is not up to the standard, if the 
time given to it is not satisfactory, then 
the believer in geography should endeavor 
to make it worth while and to secure 
proper time for its presentation. 


What is the attitude of the educational 
forces of the State toward geography in 
the elementary school curriculum? Most 
teachers in the teachers colleges believe 
that geography is of importance, yet they 
have not been aggressive in its behalf, as 
most of them are busy promoting their own 
particular specialty. There is a depart- 
ment of geography in each of the four 
teachers colleges of the State with a staff 
averaging two teachers devoting their 
whole time to geography instruction. At 
present little geography is required of the 
graduate of these colleges. All applicants 
for standard certificates may take from 
three to nine’ semester hours in geography. 
In the other institutions of higher learning 
within this State only a few elective courses 
may be had, yet these colleges are turning 
out prospective teachers who are teaching 
the youth of Kentucky with no more knowl- 
edge of geography than that they secured six 
or eight years earlier in the grades, and 
what little they are able to acquire on the 
side. This system has diluted and weakened 
geography instruction until good teaching 
in the subject is the exception rather than 
the rule. 


Most teachers in our colleges, high 
schools, and elementary schools, have a 
feeling ‘“‘that everybody ought to know 
that it is worth while.’’ These teachers 
feel that it needs no justification. 
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It is the writer’s opinion that dull, 
mechanical, lifeless teaching is solely to 
blame for the efforts on the part of some 
to remove geography entirely from, or 
demote geography in, the curriculum. 
In their ignorance of the true cause—poor 
teaching, they lay the blame on the subject 
itself. It is imperative that the teacher 
acknowledge a responsibility to produce 
goods that will create a demand for them- 
selves. High powered salesmanship and 
exaggerated advertising may stimulate 
business temporarily, but in the end, unless 
the product measures up to advertised 
claims or specifications, they leave the 
producer in worse shape than if he had 
ignored the methods used in creating 
a demand. Let all teachers of geography 
take warning and give more attention to 
improved products of instruction and less 
to propaganda and ballyhoo. 


' Discussion of a few points about the 
teaching of geography as it deserves to be 
taught is needed. Geography has had a 
part in the development and spread of 
civilization. It is not the purpose of this 
article to recommend any “pet’’ methods. 
Limited space forbids discussion of many 
phases of good geography teaching in the 
elementary curriculum. Two problems 
seem to stand out in a study of geography 
and the elementary school curriculum. 


1. Why should geography occupy a prominent 
place in the elementary curriculum? 


2. What must be done to get and keep geography 
in that proper place? 


In discussing the place of geography in 
the elementary education program it might 
be well to consider what criteria are used 
in determining whether or not a subject 
has educational value. A subject or 
method in the educational program may be 
said to have educational value: 


1. If it helps the pupil in the exploration of his 
own mind; the more important the guidance 
afforded, the greater the educational value. 

2. If it helps the student to understand the 
world; the more important the segment of knowledge 
considered, the more directly the new understanding 
functions, the greater educational value. 

3. If it establishes the correct habits, apprecia- 
tions, skills, and attitudes, the more important these 
are, the greater the educational value. 


The teaching of geography by good 
teachers is today characterized by rich 
content and modern methods. The pupil, 


with his interests and his assets, intellectual 
and social, which he brings to school, is the 
center. The value in teaching geography 
lies not in knowing place locations or 
geographical facts, but in what may be 
summarized as knowledge, appreciation of 
all peoples, environments of races and 
nations, and their interrelating activities. 
Attitudes will be established and the 
student will gain in intellectual experience. 
Geography has very little value for most 
pupils of the elementary school unless it 
develops ‘‘the understanding attitude and 
habit of mind.” 


In life an understanding habit of mind 
means that when one is confronted with a 
new situation, he is able to reason correctly 
about it. He collects the facts, tabulates 
them, mentally at least, so he may better 
analyze them and use them. In the study 
of geography the student constantly faces 
new problems in his home environment and 
in the environment of other nations of the 
world. If the subject is handled in an 
interesting, instructive way, he will collect 
all the facts of their particular environment 
and of their human activities and thus be 
able to reason clearly as to their proper or 
improper correlation in that particular 
country. 

Through the study of geography the 
student learns of the different nations of the 
world, their dependence upon us and our 
dependence upon them, their great eco- 
nomic and political problems, and by analyz- 
ing their environmental surroundings, he 
acquires the knowledge of the geographical 
terms and the skill in sizing up of life 
situations. Such a method is truly scien- 
tific. Through travel and study the 
student collects and tabulates the data on 
their resources, their surroundings, their 
activities, and their interrelationships. 
Good teaching emphasizes the necessity of 
obtaining much geographical information 
before jumping to quick conclusions 
concerning any nation. Each pupil is 
expected to discover for himself the true 
scientific method. Good teaching is always 
expressed in pupil activity and interest. 
Good geography teaching always empha- 
sizes a knowledge of home, national, and 
world conditions. These fundamentals 
form the basic cornerstones upon which 
world peace and understanding can be 
built. The geography of the school today 
must get beyond mere acquisition of facts. 
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No teacher of literature uses the dictionary 
arrangement of words as the proper ap- 
preciation of poems, dramas, odes, or epics, 
nor should the geography teacher make her 
subject one of dictionary instruction or 
encyclopedic arrangement. 


Psychologists tell us there is transfer of 
training where there are common aims, 
common elements, and common methods. 
And there are such common aims, common 
elements, and common methods in solving 
problems in geography and in solving a 
problem of life. Geography, when thus 
taught through problem detection and 
solution, does not simply give a pupil skill 
in enumerating geographical facts, but also 
in the use of tools which he may take up at 
will and lay down at will. When geog- 
raphy is taught through problem solving 
it becomes a means of education. The pupil 
thus trained in his geography is acquiring 
a mode of thought which will change all 
his later mental operations. The pupil is 
no longer capable of returning to the level 
of loose, inexact thinking that characterized 
his earlier methods of viewing the world. 


Through all the thinking about the world 
should be the general attitude that the 
objects of the world are arranged in order 
and harmony. Everything can be ar- 
ranged and classified. Order, classifica- 
tion, and arrangement are products of the 
mind’s reaction to the world. It is the 
business of the school through its curricula 
and teachers to transmit to the pupil the 
best methods of arrangement by which the 
worid’s problems and needs may be solved. 
Geography properly taught transmits to 
the pupils a scientific approach to the 
problems confronting mankind, aids in 
arranging and collating data used in the 
proper solution of these problems. This 
method of teaching geography also helps 
the pupil in the exploration of his own 
mind. It establishes the understanding 
attitude and habit of mind. It therefore has 
educational value. Geography is not some- 
thing the student simply knows as geo- 
graphical facts of size or location. The 
work in geography results in an attitude 
established and in intellectual experience 
gained. Thinking, not mere repetition of 
facts, has educational value. 


There is also another great value of geog- 


raphy when studied in this way. This~ 


value is the attitude toward the subject 


itself that the student obtains. In the 
past how often pupils have disliked geog- 
raphy. Yes, the teacher considers it the 
hardest study about which to generate any 
enthusiasm. What a far cry from this is 
the attitude toward geography as illustrated 
by the teacher who guides her pupils in 
their discovery of problems themselves, 
rather than the teacher who says that all 
students ‘‘must do as I tell you.’”’ Instead 
of the big geography text becoming a 
Roman shield against the teacher’s prying 
eyes while the student reads or “writes 
notes’ or reads the latest dime novels, 
this book, the most expensive of the 
school’s ‘texts, becomes a real treasure 
house of activity and interest. For ex- 
ample, a very opportune time to create 
interest by the modern geography approach 
would be to develop a project on Rear 
Admiral Byrd’s polar explorations of the 
last five years. What boy was not thrilled 
by the stories that came from Little 
America every week through radio and 
press. What a wealth of geographical 
material and problems concerning the 
seasons, latitude, longitude, the hemis- 
pheres, the problems of living in Little 
America, as to supplying shelter, food, 
clothing, transportation, communication, 
maintaining health, and making adjust- 
ments to an adverse environment. Thus 
does a proper study of geography in the 
elementary school help the pupil to under- 
stand the world. And a subject or method 
which helps the pupil to understand the 
world has educational value. 


Finally, the real geography student is an 
enthusiast per se. He appreciates the 
forces of nature and he develops an under- 
standing of the forces or causes operating 
as man adjusts himself to his physical 
environment in the pursuit of his varied 
social, political, and economic activities. 
Geography is the foundation of ali the 
great natural and social sciences. The 
well-trained geography student loves 
beauty and is at heart something of a poet. 
Only the poet at heart sees life steadily and 
sees it whole. Soa proper study of geog- 
raphy is of educational value because it 
helps the student in the exploration; it aids 
in the establishment of correct habits and 
attitudes; it gives him an intelligent under- 
standing of the world; it awakens in him 
reverence and a greater appreciation of the 
greater values of life. 
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Wrestling with Tomorrow 


By A. M. 
Department of History, Western 


The great Austrian Chancellor Metter- 
nich was wont to say that the present day 
had no values to him “except as it is the 
eve of tomorrow. It is with tomorrow 
that my spirit wrestles.’’ Woodrow Wilson 
expressed the same idea many times when 
he said he was less interested in the applause 
of today, than he was concerned that the 
galleries of mankind should call him right 
tomorrow. 


It is a common and trite saying that the 
World War is the cause of all our present 
trouble. Let but a very few facts illustrate 
how gigantic and awful was the struggle. 
There were killed and lost about 20,000,000 
young men in that terrible period and 
perhaps an equal number incapacitated. 
Property to the amount of $200,000,000,000 
was squandered by the nations involved. 
Our own country, directly in the fray only 
a very short time, lost about 150,000 men, 
killed and injured, and spent $37,500,000,- 
000. Such frightful losses of man-power 
and of capital to the world, capital which 
the nations did not have except as they 
would endeavor to collect in taxes from 
their impoverished, distracted people, were 
of themselves sufficient to upset all existing 
human relations in what we call civilization. 


On next Armistice Day, it will have been 
fifteen years since peace was declared and 
men stopped legally killing each other. 
But the national hatreds and suspicions, 
debts, jealousies, hunger for territorial 
aggrandizement, and sparring for ad- 
vantages in trade through raising tariff 
walls, are but evidences of another kind 
of warfare that has gone on and is still 
going at the same terrific pace of the other 
struggle we witnessed before the armistice. 
Citing again but a few items of plethoric 
data, as results in our own land alone 
today, it is estimated by careful economists 
that we have 12,000,000 people unemployed 
and that the monetary losses of this de- 
pression to the American people already 
exceed $150,000,000,000. Fall of prices 
on farm products and farm values alone 


has cost the American farmer $40,000,000,- 


*Read at Hodgenville, Ky., Oct. 21, 1932, before the High 
School section of the Fourth District Teachers’ Association. 


STICKLES, 
Kentucky State Teachers College 


000. Deflation unparalleled has gone on, 
and it is rather a new experience when a 
day goes by and the value of what we own 
does not fall. What farmers buy costs 
about 10 per cent more than pre-war 
prices. What they sell is 43 per cent under 
pre-war prices. This has been and is 
spelling disaster and ruin to more than 
one-fourth of our population engaged in 
the basic industry of farming. Add to 
this number those who work in factories, 
and we have 42 per cent of our total 
population caught more or less in the center 
of the maelstrom. 


We live in a new kind of world of inter- 
dependent nations, no one of which can 
long prosper without the co-operation and 
concurrence of other nations. We have 
beyond question surpassed all previous 
generations in the creation of new scientific 
means of living and in the output of these 
things we daily use; yet we face an insane 
logic that millions are reduced to the starva- 
tion point because we have produced too 
much food, the same millions are cold 
because we have produced too much cotton 
and wool, and, in general, we must endure 
misery and suffering because everything 
is too plentiful. 

What are the causes of all this distress 
and suffering, with a despair as deep as that 
of Niobe mourning for her children, and 
gloom worse than that pictured in Jere- 
miah’s Lamentations? Are they all inci- 
dental to and products of the war? Whom 
shall we blame? Is it the fault of stars, or 
is the real fault within us that we are in 
serious trouble? An analysis of American 
life in the early years of the twentieth 
century shows clearly that the great basic 
principle among nations and individuals 
which should underlie all business ethics, 
was forgotten. The forming of great 
corporations in our own country, our spread 
of trade, our exploitation of resources, our 
feverish anxiety to get rich, our inventions 
to displace man-power, our complex eco- 
nomic order with its amazing ramifications, 
all were in the main devoted to the same 
old end of helping the few rather than the 
social welfare of the many. The break- 
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down was in our own moral fabric before 
the war ever came; and that struggle, by 
and large a by-product, rather than the 
only major cause, did but accentuate our 
ethical and moral ineptitudes and bring 
them into relief. What was true here was 
true elsewhere in the world. Who before 
me does not remember the gay twenties so 
recently gone, with their jazz in home 
demoralization, in business, politics, high 
finance, and gross materialism, which 
indicated in all their ugliness that the 
inner man, if not gone, was on his way? 
Man’s worship of himself, of Mammon 
defiled, created this Frankenstein lacking a 
soul, now our nightmare. 


In these same crass twenties we spent not 
only the money we had, but we mortgaged 
the future with heavy shackles and tolls. 
Individual simplicity of living gave way 
to extravagances of every sort. What was 
true of individual extravagance, was 
echoed, even encouraged and surpassed, 
by every local unit of government, by the 
state, and by the nation; and now we have 
the gray morning after the gay midnight of 
revelry. Just as surely as an avalanche on 
the Matterhorn, moving slowly at first, 
but gathering momentum as it moves 
along and by its very force collects much 
material not of itself when it started, but 
finally rushes to the bottom sweeping 
everything before it, just so surely does 
history prove that neglect of spiritual 
values, and lack of proper perspective in 
judging what is man’s real purpose in life, 
will eventually produce a social avalanche 
which will lead similarly to chaos and 
destruction. 


After we have tasted the Dead Sea fruit, 
just a slight introspection allows us to see 
in ourselves yet, much of the old cave-man. 
We trusted in false gods and false prophets. 
In our credulity we set business leaders on 
high pedestals of much fine gold and silver, 
studded with diamonds to allure and 
attract the more, and we ascribed to them 
the wisdom of Solomon and infallibility 
in managerial planning, only to experience 
the rude awakening that now, as always, 
by their fruits ye shall know them. We 
discovered too late that many of these 
same most trusted leaders were of very 
common clay, some of them criminals and 
even now fugitives from justice, whose 
greed was only limited by the supply of 


eager dupes. Shall the theory prevail, as 
held by some present-day writers, that it 
will be better now to let things go where 
they will, get the thrill out of our mass 
destruction as we may, then let the social 
order begin again at the bottom and build up 
an entire new structure with the survival of 
the fittest, as was true after the collapse 
of Rome? That ordeal would for many 
generations mean the destruction of yet 
more helpless millions and would entail in 
primitive fashion a low order of life for the 
survivors. But our standard of living has 
not been too high; it was the kind of living 
that caused our trouble. Extravagance, 
debts, exorbitant taxes, excess profits, dis- 
honesty, crime, and following blind leaders, 
all combined in grand finale as the causes 
of our distress, and ran us from the high 
road where we could still see some things, 
into the swamp of discontent and fog where 
we are bedeviled for our folly by all the 
plagues of ancient Egypt. 


While our generation has failed in some 
things, it has not failed in all. I know of 
no class of people who have kept more 
serene than our teachers. The teachers of 
America have materially helped keep 
alive a faith that some things are worth 
while, and the very fact that they could 
not and would not ascend to the dizzy, 
dazzling heights of towers built up by 
Mammon, did not permit them to descend 
to the depths of moral perversion enjoyed 
by that part of our unmoral, social order 
always deeming itself not amenable to law. 
They have emphatically helped to keep 
alive the still small voice of conscience, 
admittedly faint at times; but through duty 
and honor, they nurtured it as if it were 
their very own, and it shall yet bear fruit 
in due season. 


Hard-headed, far-sighted business men 
like Gifford, Swope, Teagle, and Young, 
all outstanding financial leaders, chastened 
by adversity and discontent in big business, 
are beginning to understand what responsi- 
bility it assumed when it blindly used 
machinery to displace men, and cut off the 
consumption of its own products, producing 
without stint quantities of material with- 
out planning its use, and worst of all, 
recognizing little or no social responsibility 
to community or state. Much belated, 
great industrial leaders are beginning now 
to see things in a different light. The 
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human equation in industry is beginning 
to assert itself and receive much retarded 
attention. 


Problems there are, and wisdom, dearly 
bought at the price of privation, misery, 
and blood, must and will yet prevail. 
No nation can long endure half economi- 
cally slave and half free such as the present 
reveals. It is a sad state of affairs, when 
we silently confess that we have mortgaged 
the economic future of the high school and 
college students of today; and we teachers 
should realize fully what that legacy we 
are giving them means. If the leaders of 
tomorrow for a new order are not to come 
from our high schools and colleges, where 
are they to come from? The leaders of 
tomorrow, economically mortgaged by the 
folly of our generation, must be conscious 
of their responsibility, full of wisdom and 
strong in spirit, if they are to have the 
thinking multitude as followers. 


Never has there been greater earnestness 
among students than now. Reports come 
from everywhere of slumps and disasters, 
but there is no slump in attendance in 
high schools nor in the colleges. Students 
are more earnest and determined than ever. 
Nor will they allow education to be put 
on the defensive and listen to the clamor to 
stifle intelligence at its source. If intelli- 
gent teaching, stressing fundamentals, is 
done in our high schools, then intelligent 
youth will demand culture and training of 
the highest order from the colleges of 
tomorrow. This leadership should see that 
all of the present financial troubles shall 
not be borne by the very class that has 
constantly kept the lights of hope burning 
and fostered them; it must be and shall be 
trusted not to allow the candles to be 
snuffed out. 


We are a young nation, and in spite of 
the fact that everything seems gloomy 
now, we should, if we keep the faith, come 
out of this slough of despond and yet build 
a better and more glorious civilization than 
we now know. We must have the ideal- 
istic faith of true sportsmanship to give 
and take what is fair in community, 
national, and international co-operation, 
holding always our historic faith in liberty 
and equality of opportunity. We sorely 
need wisdom today to steer us away from 
improvements and changes that lead to an 


unimproved moral end which we can later 
only apologize for and feel ashamed of. 


We must have courage to believe that 
what man’s cupidity did blindly and with 
no understanding, in time can be corrected, 
when he sanely plans and attacks with 
spiritual zeal like a crusader the problems 
that now seem insurmountable. In wrest- 
ling with tomorrow we shall shun material, 
commercialized preying on the weak and 
credulous to the point of extermination, 
and battle only for those enduring stand- 
ards which still recognize that fair play 
and the Golden Rule are not liabilities, 
but the most precious assets in the affairs 
of men. 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOL AND 
THE PUBLIC 


Schools should not be exempt from 
legitimate criticism. On the other hand, 
they should welcome it and do, but they 
should not be penalized for giving a better 
account of the tax dollar than any other 
branch of government. Our schools should 
always operate as economically as possible, 
and if trained school administrators were 
always permitted to effect constructive 
economies, it would be possible for the 
schools to make a much better showing 
with the money available than they are 
now privileged to do, due to the fact that 
the public frequently blocks policies of 
administration which affect its!own selfish 
desires or whims. 


But even if the schools were allowed to 
effect all desirable economies, they would 
still cost a great deal more money than 
they formerly did, since the public school 
service has been broadened in every way. 
This extended and amplified service has 
been demanded by the public—the same 
public that now criticizes the increased costs 
of public education. 


The public school is not a mere gratuity, 
but a fundamental branch of our govern- 
ment, which is necessary to our happiness 
and well-being. If democracy is to be 
‘“‘made safe for the world,’’ we must educate 
our people. The primary function of the 
public schoo! is to train for citizenship.— 
James H. Richmond, State Superintendent 
of Kentucky. 





The Teaching of Geography in The 
One-Room Rural School 


By SatpA BEALL Monson, 


Cynthiana, Kentucky 


Theoretically the teaching of geography 
in the one-room rural schools in any county 
and in the elementary grades in the con- 
solidated schools of that county should be 
the same. Both are rural schools and in 
many instances serve practically the same 
area. It would seem then that there could 
be no justification for a differentiation of 
curricula and methods of teaching. No 
one would contend that each type needs a 
distinct body of study materials. How- 
ever, any one at all familiar with the one- 
room rural school would not hold that the 
method should be the same, and it is here 
the chief difference in the teaching in the 
two classes of schools lies. 


Assuming that the organization of the 
one-room school is as nearly ideal as it is 
possible to be made, still there is sensed 
the inadequacy of time at the teacher’s 
disposal. How to secure a maximum of 
efficiency in a minimum of time becomes 
the problem and this reduces itself in the 
last analysis to method and technique. An 
examination of the literature of the subject 
reveals that teaching of geography has 
not been static. Since its inception as an 
integral part of the curriculum from about 
1820 to 1860, geography up to the present 
time has passed through many stages. 
First there was the journey method, the 
sailor method, and the topical method. 
Then came the type study, the project 
method, the problem-solving method, the 
large unit of work, activities,and Morrison’s 
Five-Step Plan. After having scrutinized 
each method meticulously and listened to 
advocates expound the virtues of each, 
one may be about to adopt a certain pro- 
cedure when this startling discovery 
comes: ‘It is impossible to get a majority 
of teachers to agree upon a ‘best method’ of 
teaching geography.’’ And there the 
teacher is, still confronted with his 
problem. But who would say the search 
has been fruitless. Quite the contrary. 
Familiarization with the various methods 
and techniques employed have revealed 
new avenues of approach, many of which 


cannot be used fully but which will tend 
to color the teaching of whatever method 
is used; the advantages and disadvantages 
of each have been disclosed; and the drift 
of practice marked with a resulting knowl- 
edge that enables one to defend his own 
position a little more securely. 


No matter what method is used the 
teacher cannot abandon the adopted text- 
books. Section 360 of the Common School 
Laws states specifically they must be used 
but also permits the use of supplementary 
books in addition to the regular textbook. 
“The latter is a source of information and 
a guide; the former, a means of enrich- 
ment.”’ 

With recourse to the State Course of 
Study it seems presumptuous to say any- 
thing about the teaching of geography. 
This most excellent and distinct advance 
in the way of a Teacher’s Manual has 
almost everything one needs on the subject. 
The chapter on geography (pp. 216-271) 
sets forth the aims and objectives, gives 
helps and materials of instruction in 
general, and then states in detail what is 
to be done in each grade. The recom- 
mendation it makes for the combining of 
certain grades makes possible about twice 
the time formerly allotted to the subject. 

A program of instruction in the one-room 
rural school might take as its first concept 
“The School as the Home of Children.” 
Responsibility and co-operation may be 
taught by assigning tasks to the youngest 
children and they enjoy doing them. 
Grades I and II can and are doing these 
things in some schools: dust room, clean 
erasers, distribute materials, arrange lunch 
boxes on shelves, and keep chairs under 
library tables when not in use. This spirit 
of helpfulness extends throughout the 
grades. The older girls sweep, arrange 
flowers, and the boys put up the flag, care 
for lawn, make necessary repairs around 
the building, and regulate the temperature 
in the room. So thoroughly are these 
duties understood and performed that 
seldom is it necessary to refer to them. 
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This understanding of each one’s work and 
doing it for the welfare of the group lays 
the foundation for the study of the world 
as the home of man. Almost all the 
instruction in grades I-III is informal. 
They learn time, seasons, directions, 
weather, and other facts adapted to their. 
capacities. To give the third grade ad- 
ditional work and to save the teacher’s 
time and the parents’ expense one work- 
book may well serve the entire class when 
it is not too large. They can work at a 
table or some other convenient place on a 
co-operative basis and the exercises may be 
checked later and then corrected by the 


pupils. 


A few projects on the large units in 
Grade IV in connection with the textbook 
lend interest. The use of the tools of 
geography, especially maps and the globe, 
should receive attention here. With the 
completion of this grade there begins a 
two-cycle course; the first for Grades 
V-VI and the second for grades VII-VIII. 
Work-books should accompany the regular 
textbooks in these grades. A comparison 
of the textbook with the work-book being 
used in one school shows the former devotes 
fifteen pages to the study of South America 
whereas the latter has forty-six pages. The 
space devoted to Brazil by the two books 
in question reveals a ratio of three to seven. 
It is apparent a broader understanding 
would be gained through the use of these 
work-books. A study of a unit in the text- 
book followed by the same unit in the work- 
book has been found to be satisfactory. 
Better results seem to be obtained through 
the use of the recitation periods as teaching 
periods. Pupils need to be told what to 
study and how to study it. After a unit 
has been completed, or certain phases of it 
finished, tests should be given to determine 
the mastery of it. If results are not 
satisfactory, it is better to reteach the 
unit or those parts not understood before 
proceeding to something new. 


The one-room teacher must be alert for 
outside material and so should the pupils. 
One of the aims of geography is to make 
them sensitive to geographical facts. 
Hence newspaper clippings, magazine 
articles, pictures, and other material may 
be utilized to good effect. A very interest- 
ing project arose in one school this year 
out of the itineraries of the presidential 
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candidates. A map was charted showing 
the places visited, the area in square miles, 
the latitude and longitude covered, and the 
railroads connecting the places. This was 
followed by a discussion of the time con- 
sumed, the means of transportation, and 
reasons for the selection of the points 
visited. 

In studying a foreign country or a 
continent, say Spain or South America, a 
Spanish reader may be brought to school 
and the pupils permitted to see and hear 
the language. The writer recalls some 
interesting experiences a few years ago in 
connection with the teaching of the more 
common Spanish salutations that the 
pupils seemed to enjoy hearing. Listening 
to Spanish music also helps to build up 
the proper attitudes and tends to increase 
their appreciation of the people. 

While restricted as to time and equip- 
ment, which obviously prevents the choosing 
of elaborate and costly methods, neverthe- 
less the teacher who by these or any other 
means causes the pupils to continue their 
interest and to do some thinking has 
“contributed something toward making 
them into good units of society.” 





World Affairs Club 


By SARA REEVEs, 


History Department, Louisville Normal School, Louisville, Kentucky 


We at the Louisville Normal School have 
felt that for junior college students the full 
need of studying current problems might 
not be met in the social studies classes 
alone, so we have organized a World 
Affairs Club. 

Membership in this club is optional. 
The club meets on alternate Fridays for 
one hour. Each member serves on the 
program at least once during the semester. 
The club is sponsored by the geography 
and history departments of the school. 

At the first meeting of the club the 
students elect officers. A round table dis- 
cussion of topics in which they are 
interested is held. Frequently some of the 
new members make no contribution at 
this meeting. They seem to have a great 
lacking in information, but their joining 
the club is indicative of a desire to learn, 
and that is our chief concern. The sugges- 
tion is made by the president that the 
members read the newspapers and current 
magazines closely for the next two weeks, 
and that they come to the next meeting 
with suggestions for study topics. 


The second meeting is in striking con- 
trast to the first. Many topics for study 
are suggested. The club members deter- 
mine by vote the topics in which they are 
most interested. A list of these is then 
given to the program committee, who in 
conference with the faculty advisers, make 
out the programs for the semester. 


The topics selected usually cover three 
or four successive club meetings. They 
resemble in outline a social studies unit. 
An attempt is made to present the geo- 
graphical, economic, social, and historical 
background of the problem, as well as to 
consider it in its present phases. 


Last spring we found our students 
curious about the Sino-Japanese situation. 
When asked to consult newspapers and 
magazines for suggestions as to study 
topics they found this one occupying much 
of the space in current print. At the same 
time they realized they did not have enough 
background to read intelligently the articles 
appearing from time totime. It was much 


as though they had been told that they 
might read the last few chapters of an 
interesting novel without being allowed 
to read the preceding chapters. 


Realizing that intellectual curiosity had 
been aroused on this topic, and knowing 
that the full story had not yet been written 
in regard to it, the program committee 
planned a unit of study, or rather a series 
of programs, which gave the background 
as well as the current issues between 
Japan and China. 


A study was made of old China and the 
Manchu dynasty. The new China since 
1911 was also presented. Japan in feudal 
days and after her awakening constituted 
another phase of the study. The economic 
and social elements in Chinese and Japanese 
life were stressed. Then the story of 
Manchuria as the bone of contention of the 
Orient was presented. Maps, graphs, 
charts showing density of population and 
resources in China, Japan, and Manchuria 
were used. 


When this series of programs had been 
completed we felt that the club members 
would read with interest the further 
developments in the Orient. 


At the close of school the students 
wanted a study of the methods of selecting 
presidential nominees. One program was 
devoted to methods formerly used and to 
our national nominating conventions. 


When the school opened this fall the 
national election was the topic in demand. 
Three programs were arranged. One was 
given to biographical studies of three of the 
candidates: Hoover, Roosevelt, Thomas. 
A second program was devoted to the 
platforms of three parties: Republican, 
Democratic, Socialist. The last program, 
which incidentally came on November 
4th, presented the machinery of election. 
An outline map giving the distribution 
of the five hundred and thirty-one electoral 
votes was used. Statistics taken from pre- 
ceding elections were used to make clear 
the meaning of the terms ‘‘popular vote,”’ 
“electoral vote,’’ ‘“‘minority president.”’ 
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Recently some of the students heard 
Maurice Hindus speak on conditions in 
Russia. This created an interest in another 
foreign problem. Our second study this 
semester will be on Russia. Again we will 
attempt to organize the program so that 
the students will have an opportunity to 
see the gradual development of the present 
situation in Russia. Doubtless there will 
be need to go back to the days when 
Russia, like America, was a frontier off of 
European civilization. 


Obviously one joins a club of this type 
in order to have an opportunity to do some 
directed reading on current problems, this 
reading to be used as a basis for concrete 
and objective thinking on the part of the 
student. In addition to this, we believe 
the World Affairs Club offers other advan- 
tages to prospective teachers. We feel that 
due emphasis is given to the gradual 
development of the problems studied. In 
this way the continuity of history is stressed 
bearing out Henry Johnson’s statement in 
his ‘“Teaching of History’ that nothing 
either was or is; everything either was or is 
in the process of becoming. We feel that 
here as well as in the social studies classes 


the students are given a concept of a social 
studies unit of work. The study of a 
current topic, involving as it does history, 
geography, civics, sociology, economics, 
helps to break down the artificial divisions 
between subjects and to put knowledge ona 
utility basis. We also feel that in the 
World Affairs Club we are given an oppor- 
tunity to make a practical demonstration 
of how current events may be used as a 
natural approach to many social studies 
units of work. We hope that through 
actual participation in an adult level club 
students may recognize current events as a 
worthy handmaid of the social studies, and 
that they may get a vision of current events 
club work which they in turn may organize 
in the elementary, and junior and senior 
high schools. 


CONCLUSION 


Progress on the various activities was 
watched with the greatest interest from 
day to day. Suggestions and criticisms 
were offered and received in a delightful 
way. Discussions usually resulted in 
additional reading, further discussion, and 
modification of plans. The classroom 
became a workshop of their own making. 





Technique of Directing a Current 


Events Club in the Junior 
High School 


By Katie A. TEHAN, 


Louisville Normal School, Louisville, Kentucky 


ORGANIZATION 


Since no time is allowed on the schedule 
of the eighth grade class for current events, 
we use one of our regular history periods 
each week for this work. At the first 
meeting the class is organized into a 
current events club. The officers, presi- 
dent and three group leaders, are selected 
by preferential ballot from a list of eight 
names submitted by a nominating com- 
mittee, which was previously appointed. 


The success of the club depends largely 
upon the harmony and co-operation within 
the groups; therefore, a most careful group- 
ing is necessary. The teacher makes up the 
lists, considering, as far as possible, the 
children’s preferences, as indicated on 
ballots; being careful, also, to give each 
group leader a fair division of the class. 
Before making definite group assignments, 
the president and group leaders are 
consulted, and by this means excellent 
working combinations are effected. Re- 
organization of groups takes place when- 
ever friction or lack of co-operation is 
noted. 

Duties of Officers: It is the duty of the 
president to call meetings to order, file 
records, fill vacancies, consult with teacher 
and group leaders about programs, and 
to assist and advise whenever possible. 
Group leaders conduct group conferences, 
appoint secretaries from the class at large, 
arrange programs, organize materials, 
make assignments within groups, check 
reports, consult with teacher, and call 
conferences upon request of members. 


PREPARATION OF PROGRAM 


1. Selection of Topics 


Current topics for group programs are 
selected as follows: The children are 
directed to cut the large headlines from 
newspapers (the date not to be considered). 


A committee receives, sorts, and mounts 
headlines; and then a class discussion, as 
to the relative news value of the clippings, 
follows. Unusual judgment is shown by 
classes in choosing the good and discarding 
the worthless. Good ones are kept for use 
in arranging the bulletin board for special 
programs. The class discussion leads to 
the selection of several major fields of 
current news for class study. Aviation, 
invention, politics, local, national, and 
foreign affairs are favorite topics. 

Magazines, newspapers, newsreels, radio- 
grams, Current Events, and News Outlines 
furnish information for reports. Originality 
and cleverness on the part of the children 
provide the illustrative material. 


2. Group Study 


Conferences called by group leaders are 
held before school, after school, during 
study class or whenever they can be 
arranged for without disturbing the regular 
class work. The teacher is present at con- 
ferences to advise and help whenever 
necessary. The number of conferences 
depends largely upon the ability of group. 
Conferences usually take the following 
order: 


First Conference. Selection of topic by 
group. Discussion of available material, 
sources, and illustrative possibilities. Post- 
ing of topic with request for help in 
gathering information. 

Second Conference. Presentation of 
program to group. Discussion. Assign- 
ments made by leader. (Children’s re- 
quests for special work make this easy.) 

Third Conference. Round table discus- 
sion of topic. Further development is 
suggested and discussed. 

Fourth Conference. Final check on work. 
All plans for presentation are completed. 

The length of conference periods varies 
with the needs of the group. Three weeks 
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are allowed for preparation. Three pro- 
grams, in different stages of development, 
are running simultaneously; therefore, the 
teacher finds it advantageous to divide 
work: 

First week. Organization and saaetil 

ments. 

Second Week. Discussion and study. 

Third Week. Check. 

The teacher gives as much help as is 
needed during conference periods. The 
group must stand alone in presentation. 


PRESENTATION—SOCIALIZED RECITATION 


Group work makes possible an excellent 
audience situation. Each group leader 
is allowed one full period for presentation 
of program. The other groups, freed of 
responsibility, can give undivided attention 
to program. 

Procedure followed at club meeting: 

Meeting called to order by the president. 
Detailed report of last program read by the 
secretary. Group leader takes charge, 
appoints new secretary from class at large, 
and introduces speakers. The program 
consists of floor talks, illustrated by means 
of maps, charts, construction work, or 
dramatizations. All reports are centered 
around one big topic. 

The taking of notes by members of the 
class is optional. Many children do so in 
order to participate in general discussion 
which follows floor talks. During this 
discussion, questions, corrections, and 
additional information are welcomed by 
the group. 

Courtesy, calmness, and clearness are 
insisted upon throughout the program. 
Credit is given to individual groups for 
participation in discussion. At the close 
of the discussion, the group chairman 
summarizes the work and administers a 
test to the entire class. 


CHECKS 


The group responsible for the program 
prepares the test, each member of the 
group contributing two questions which he 
considers important and which he has been 
careful to stress in presenting the subject. 
The test is assembled, administered, and 
checked by the group leader assisted by 
members of the group. Returns must be 
made to the class with corrections. 


The secretary’s report serves as an 
excellent review of work covered. Friendly 
competition is aroused by a simple point 
system worked out by class. 

Throughout this work, the teacher acts 
as guide and as an assistant, keeping ever 
before the children the standards agreed 
upon—courtesy, calmness, clearness. 


A MUSEUM FOR PROMOTING 
INTEREST 


By Mary LoGAn CLINE* 


Every progressive teacher should plan 
for and seek to stimulate interest in each 
unit studied. In large measure the suc- 
cess of a project depends on the motiva- 
tion given it. It is sometimes hard for a 
teacher to form a bond between history 
and geography as related to the unit. 
Quite often it is imperative that a method 
be found which will help the pupils to 
grasp the connection between the two. 
Such a task came with the introducing of a 
plan of study on the Santa Fe Trail. The 
course was developed with a fifth grade 
class at the J. B. McFerran School, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

One day, perhaps ten days after the unit 
had been introduced, a small boy told the 
class that he had a pair of Indian moccasins 
from Arizona. The class immediately 
showed interest and began planning to 
bring other Indian relics of their own. 
The next morning the teacher brought 
a small clay god, worshipped by tribes of 
New Mexico. From the enthusiasm 
created, practically every child contributed 
some article for class inspection. 

A museum was begun on a little table 
near the windows, but the collection soon 
grew so large that window space had to be 
used. Indian baskets of pottery, blankets, 
dolls, strings of beads, wampum, rugs, and 
arrowheads all found a place in the exhibit. 
Articles brought in were not allowed to 
remain on the table over three days, so 
that new pieces were constantly added. 

When three or four children went to the 
public library, sought out and read material 
on Indian bead and pottery work to tell 
the class, the teacher felt that their intel- 
lectual curiosity was beginning to show 
growth. 


*This work was done during Miss Cline’s period of cadet 
teaching while a student at the Leuisville Normal School. 
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THE KENTUCKY COUNCIL OF 
GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS—PUR- 
POSE OF THE ORGANIZATION 


By J. SULLIVAN GIBSON, 


State Director Kentucky Council of 
Geography Teachers 


A UNIT OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


At the annual meeting of the Association 
of American Geographers in Chicago in 
1914, a new organization was formed known 
as the National Council of Geography 
Teachers. At that time the study of 
geography was not a popular one; it was 
receiving little consideration in most of 
the schools and colleges of America. 
Starting with a small nucleus of teachers 
with vision and a desire to promote better 
teaching of geography in the schools of 
the country, the organization has had a 
steady and consistent growth. It now 
has a membership of nearly 4,000 and has 
organized units in twenty-two different 
states. 


From the beginning the National Council 
has stood for the promotion of the science 
of geography through efficient teaching in 
the schools of our country. It insists on 
the co-operation of its members and atall 
times sponsors programs helpful to geog- 
raphy teachers in the various schools of 
the country. The Journal of Geography, 
officiai organ of the National Council, in 
each monthly issue carries articles of 
great value to teachers desiring to keep 
abreast with the most modern trends in 
geography teaching. 


The Kentucky Council of Geography 
Teachers is a unit of the National Council. 
The constitution under which it functions 
embodies the ideals and policies of the 
national organization. It is represented 
by a member on the National Board of 
Directors, and through this contact is 
able to keep in touch with the progressive 
movements sponsored by it. A report is 
made each year by the State Director to 
the National Council Secretary concerning 
the work accomplished, program for the 
future, and other matters pertaining to 
geography teaching in the State. We feel 
that we can gain best results through 


close co-operation with the senior organiza- 
tion, by attending its meetings, and by 
keeping awake to its policies. 


A UNIT OF THE KENTUCKY 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Our State Council was organized as an 
integral part of the Kentucky Education 
Association. As set forth in its constitu- 
tion, it purposes to pursue policies entirely 
in harmony with the aims and ideals of 
the Association and to co-operate with it 
in its educational policies. An annual 
meeting of the Council is held at Louisville 
in conjunction with the meeting of the 
Association. At these meetings topics of 
interest and value to teachers of geography 
are discussed by geography teachers of 
Kentucky and by specialists from outside 
the State. The Council also sponsors 
other meetings and programs for the 
purpose of raising the standards of geog- 
raphy teaching. 


THE WoRK OF THE COUNCIL 


Many teachers in parts of the State con- 
siderably distant from Louisville cannot 
attend the meetings of the Kentucky 
Education Association. Hence, there is 
little opportunity for them to get much 
material benefit from the regular annual 
meetings of the State Geography Council. 
With this in view, in order to make the 
work of the Council more efficient it is 
highly desirable to have active organiza- 
tions in various districts of the State, 
each constituting an integral part of the 
State Council. This has not been ac- 
complished yet and the program may never 
be entirely perfected. But much has been 
done in this respect, especially in the 
vicinities of the teachers colleges and in 
Louisville; and it is hoped that in other 
districts where teachers have been appoint- 
ed to direct the work, active, working 
bodies may soon be organized. 


For any educational organization to 
function efficiently in Kentucky the entire 
school system of the State must be kept 
in mind. The Kentucky Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers was not designed for the 
departments of geography in the colleges 
and universities, but to promote better 
geography teaching in all the schools of 
the State. Our educational standards are 
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gradually becoming higher. With the pres- 
ent requirements of the certification laws, 
it is our hope that soon all the teachers in 
all of our schools will have the benefit of 
some college training in geography. Interest 
in the subject, and likewise interest in a 
co-operative program for teaching it, can 
be brought about only with better ac- 
quaintance and co-operative planning on 
the part of a great number of teachers 
representative of our several types of 
schools. The foundation for the funda- 
mental subjects, of which geography is 
one, is laid in the grade schools, both rural 
and urban. Teachers working at this 
level are perhaps in the best position to 
profit by co-operative work such as can be 
brought about by an efficient geography 
council. Likewise, these teachers who 
know the problems, needs, and possibilities 
of geography teaching can be of great 
value in planning and in leading the work 
of the Council. We need more of them 
in the organization. 


The Geography Council purposes to 
raise the standards of geography teaching 
in all parts of Kentucky. In the accomplish- 
ment of this it is highly desirable that 
every active, interested geography teacher 
in the State affiliate with the Council, and 
in so far as possible, attend its meetings 
and support its programs. The organiza- 
tion of other active local councils in various 
districts of the State should prove very 
helpful, as has been the experience in 
districts where they have been tried. The 
officers of the State Council are willing at 
all times to assist interested teachers in all 
parts of the State in organizing for more 
efficient geography teaching. 


MUSIC EDUCATION TODAY 
By Lewis Henry Horton 
Morehead Teachers College, Morehead, Ky. 


Music rightly taught contributes much 
to the education of the individual. Few 
subjects so greatly improve and train the 
personality of the student. Music can be 
used to train the eye, the ear, and the 
kinaesthetic sense. Music can teach phi- 
losophy, citizenship, and religion. It 
develops in the student mental alertness, 
poise, balance, and an appreciation of the 


finer things of life, but most of all it affords 
a valid opportunity for emotional expres- 
sion. It is, perhaps slowly but inevitably, 
gaining its proper place among all the 
subjects taught in school. 

Vernon M. Riegel, former director of 
education for the state of Ohio, says, 
“Music is rapidly assuming its place asa 
major subject in the field of education. 
As an important agency in bringing about 
a worthy use of leisure it develops a finer 
type of citizenship. There is no longer 
any question as to the physical, social, 
educational, aesthetic, and humanizing 
values to be derived from its study.” 

Our Puritan forefathers, in their con- 
tempt for all things which smacked of the 
European society from which they came, 
developed an antagonism for music and 
especially for music as a part of the educa- 
tional curriculum. This attitude, ‘‘stern 
and rockbound,’’ has persisted both in 
England and in America. The influence 
is passing, of course, and we hope that in 
a few years music will come into its own 
in the field of American education. As a 
matter of fact, the time seems to be 
approaching when music will again take 
its rightful place, ranking with mathe- 
matics, history, and science, and reclaim- 
ing the dignity it had when it was included 
as one of the seven liberal arts. 

The principal of a western elementary 
school says, ‘“‘Unless music is fundamentally 
different from other skills and techniques 
which the school teaches, it ought to 
respond to the same pedagogical principles 
which have proved successful in group 
education. Why, then, have so many 
communities set all music, except singing, 
apart from the public school program? I 
am inclined to think it is because of tradi- 
tional school organization as well as a 
matter of finance. In either case, since 
we are now in possession of so much leisure 
time, we need to analyze our particular 
needs and discover ways and means of 
extending music as a part of our general 
culture.”’ 

The first need is recognition on the part 
of the public of the paramount importance 
of music in any school system. The other 
needs will be met as a result of this public 
recognition; these other needs are: Ade- 
quate teachers, adequate time allotment 
in the school schedule, and adequate 
equipment. 





The Graph as a Tool in Teaching 
Geography 


By Mary Frances McKINNEY, 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 


Much valuable geographical information 
is in the form of statistics. Comprehension 
of these statistical facts is often necessary 
that one of the primary purposes of geogra- 
phy instruction may be realized—that of 
gaining a sympathetic understanding of the 
various peoples who inhabit the various 
countries of this world of which we are a 
part. Relative areas, total population, 
density of population, what a country 
produces, what it supplies to the remainder 
of the world, what and how much it must 
purchase outside its own boundaries, are 
all fundamental facts in gaining this 
sympathetic understanding. Yet a mere 
statistical statement of those facts means 
little to the very mature student and even 
less to the younger ones. 


The value of visual instruction is recog- 
nized in all departments of education 
today. The use of pictures is one of the 
most economical means of conveying ideas. 
What the picture does for the concrete 
illustration, the graph and diagram do for 
the abstract. In some ways the graph 
and diagram may be even more valuable 
than pictures because in them the non- 
essentials may be omitted. A graph of 
the relative areas of the United States and 
Japan, and of the relative sizes of the 
populations of those two countries will 
convey the idea of Japan’s need for more 
territory better than any table of statistics 
could. Pages of written material may 
fail to explain the relationship between 
the topography of the western United 
States and the distribution of rainfall in 
that area as well as a combination diagram 
and graph can do. The seasonal distribu- 
tion of the temperature and rainfall in 
the tropics and the relationship between 
these two climatic factors can best be 
shown by means of a graph. 


A study of modern textbooks in geog- 
raphy shows an appreciation, on the part 
of their authors, for the value of the graph 
as an economical, vivid way of conveying 
ideas. A comparison of some of the best 
recent texts with those of a decade or 


two past emphasizes this fact. Magazine 
and even newspaper articles dealing with 
geographic material use the graph fre- 
quently. 


However, the geography teacher should 
not be limited in her use of graphs to those 
in the texts and other printed materials. 
She should be able to draw graphs and 
diagrams quickly, if not absolutely ac- 
curately, as she teaches. A graph or dia- 
gram constructed in the presence of the 
class as the facts are presented is much 
more effective, even, than a more nearly 
perfect drawing completed and presented 
to the class a finished piece of work. 


If the graph drawn by the teacher is 
more effective than one in the text, then 
graphs drawn by the students, themselves, 
is even more impressive. Graphs and 
diagrams offer almost infinite opportunity 
for correlation with arithmetic and art 
work. Children should be taught to graph 
materials for papers and work-books. 
Special reports presented to the whole 
class are much more worthwhile, both 
from the standpoint of the child making 
the report and of the students hearing 
that report, if important facts are pictured 
in the form of graphs or diagrams. 

The type of graph to be used deserves 
careful consideration, since they vary 
widely in their adaptability to different 
purposes. To be of greatest value a 
graph used in any given instance should 
have the following characteristics: (1) It 
should have the form best adapted to 
picture the information desired. A line 
graph shows variations in temperature 
better than a circular graph. At the 
same time a circular graph shows per cent 
of a whole better. (2) It should be capable 
of ready and accurate interpretation. (3) 
It should have a scale appropriate to the 
space to be used, and to the purpose. 
Scales should never be so large that the 
graph crowds the space allotted, nor so 
small that it is out of proportion to that 
space. Again a graph intended for class- 
room instruction needs to be on a much 
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Comparison of sugar beet production in Poland and Germany 


shown in one, two and three-dimension graphs. 


larger scale than one used to illustrate a 
paper. (4) It should show material that 
is worthy of the time and effort necessary 
to picture it. 

Graphs and diagrams that vary in one 
dimension only are more meaningful and 
more easily interpreted than those of two 
or three dimensions. The line or bar 
graph, for example, is more readily under- 
stood and conveys the idea more accurately 
than symbols of two dimensions such as 
the square, circle, or triangle. Two-dimen- 
sion symbols, in turn, are not as difficult 


to construct nor to interpret as_three- 
dimension symbols, such as cubes, cylinders, 
and pyraminds. Figure I illustrates this 
truth. Poland produced, in 1929, 5,563 
tons of sugar beets. In the same year 
Germany produced 12,226 tons, or approxi- 
mately 2.2 times as much as Poland. The 
relationship between the production of 
these two countries is shown in the three 
types of symbols. A glance at the bar 
graph will show this relationship, while 
the squares and cubes take careful study, 
or even measurements to determine their 
relative sizes. 











“Just a Little Thing of Great Importance!” 
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Disparities in Financial Support 


Of the Public Schools’ 


By W. C. BELL, 
State Department of Education 


More than eighty years ago, Dr. Breckin- 
ridge, then Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, said: 


“Kentucky has no interest that it more deeply 
concerns her to cherish, than the interest of superior 
education. The poorest of her citizens have a 
stake even more immense than others, in those 
ample provisions for the extensive attainment of 
knowledge, which if the State make them not, never 
will be made for them. And those who pay the 
taxes have, besides all other pleas, this unanswerable 
one, that as the property of the State is required to 
sustain the educational system of the State, that 
system should, in naked justice, be made complete 
in itself, and worthy of the sacrifices required to 
support it. Every enlightened man should set his 
face against every attempt to foster vulgar prejudice 
against superior cultivation, and the means of 
obtaining it; for it is this, at last, which decides the 
race in the career both of men and states.” 


That the State shall provide equal 
educational opportunities for each of her 
children, without reference to where the 
wealth is or where the child resides, has 
- become a fundamental conception of public 
education. It is specifically incorporated 
in our State Constitution. Section 183 
directs that the General Assembly shall, 
by approporiate legislation, provide for an 
efficient system of common schools through- 
out the State; Section 184 creates our 
permanent public school fund and author- 
izes the General Assembly to create a 
current public school fund by taxing the 
wealth of the entire State; Section 186 
provides for the distribution of the perma- 
nent school fund and of the current school 
fund, considered collectively, on a per 
capita basis. The courts have interpreted 
these three Sections of our Constitution so 
that the meaning cannot be misunderstood. 
Thus, the responsibility to provide even 
for the school unit that does not have 
sufficient wealth to finance the State’s 
minimum school program, opportunities 
equal to those provided in school units 
where wealth is concentrated, is a constitu- 
tional responsibility or obligation. 


Manifestly, the purpose in creating and 
providing for a State school fund to be 


distributed on a per capita basis is twofold; 
namely : 


1. To equalize the burden of taxation. 


2. To provide equal educational op- 
portunities throughout the State without 
reference to where the child resides or 
where the wealth is located. 


Equality of educational opportunity is 
essentially a corollary to public education. 
The theory of equality of educational 
opportunity as related to Kentucky’s 
public schools is based upon well-defined 
and established ideals; namely: 

1. That the education of the masses 
is the safeguard of democracy; equality of 
educational opportunity its ideal. 

2. Public education is a State function 
or responsibility as expressly provided by 
our Constitution. 

3. The State is obligated to provide 
equal educational opportunities for each 
child without reference to where it resides 
or where the wealth is. 


In the early years after the adoption of 
our State Constitution, forward-looking 
citizens in many sections of the State found 
the State school fund inadequate to finance 
schools required by the statutes and de- 
sired by theircommunities. They initiated 
the plan of supplementing teachers’ salaries 
by subscription. Later, these citizens ap- 
pealed to the General Assembly to author- 
ize school officials of local school districts 
to impose and collect taxes in their re- 
spective districts to supplement the State 
school fund. Ultimately, the General 
Assembly authorized district boards of 
education to levy and collect district 
taxes, assuming that school officials of 
local districts would thereby be enabled to 
maintain and operate public schools of 
the standard required by the statutes and 
desired by respective petitioning com- 
munities. 

From time to time our General Assembly 
has exercised its constitutional authority 
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by enacting laws providing for the mini- 
mum program of public education. It has 
in a way recognized the corresponding 
obligation to provide means to finance the 
State school program, doubtless assuming 
that it would not be necessary in adminis- 
tering these statutes for a school unit where 
little wealth is massed to tax itself beyond 
reasonable limits for school purposes in 
order to carry out the minimum State 
public school program. 

The public school program of a state 
should be the embodiment of the interest 
of the masses, and as such it should in- 
corporate certain indispensable factors: 

1. Adequate and efficient organization, 
administration, supervision, and instruc- 
tion in each school unit of the State without 
reference to where wealth is found or where 
the child resides. 

2. A State school fund large enough so 
that the school unit of the State where 
least wealth is massed shall not find it 
necessary to tax itself beyond reasonable 
limits to operate and maintain the State’s 
minimum public school program. 

For purposes of this discussion, let us 
assume that factor No. 1 stated above 
should include at least the following: 

1. Effective administration and _ pro- 
fessional leadership. 


2. An adequate supply of professionally 
trained teachers and statutory requirements 
that when available those trained teachers 
shall be employed as vacancies occur. 

3. A minimum salary for each teacher 
meeting state requirements for each type 
of teaching position in each school district 
of the State. 

4. A legal minimum school term for 
each school district. 


5. Adequate and efficient instructional 
supervision in each district. 

Without further discussion of this phase 
of the State’s responsibility for public 
education, let us consider the methods 
and means set up to finance it. Section 
184 created the permanent State school 
fund and authorized the General Assembly 
to provide a current State school fund by 
means of taxation. In addition to the 
permanent State school fund, our General 
Assembly has provided or set up two ways 
for raising current revenue to finance 
her public schools: 


1. A current State school fund is pro- 
vided by means of State-wide taxation and 
distributed to each school unit of the State 
on a per capita basis. 


2. A current school district fund is 
made available to each district through 
taxes levied and collected by its officials. 


Thus, the board of education of each 
school district annually is confronted with 
the problem of what rate of district tax 
must be levied to supplement the State 
school fund. Really, in considering plans 
to finance the State’s minimum public 
school program, two questions necessarily 
arise in each school district: 


1. What will the State per capita be? 


2. What rate of school tax must be 
levied to supplement the State school 
fund? 


The question, ‘‘How large a State school 
fund is needed?”’ is involved. In a state 
where both the population and the wealth 
are more or less evenly distributed and 
the wealth everywhere is amply able to 
finance the state’s minimum public school 
program, a large state school fund is not 
necessary. On the contrary, in ‘a state 
where there are wide differences between 
the distribution of school population and 
the distribution of wealth, a large state 
school fund is necessary to equalize educa- 
tional opportunities. Kentucky has ex- 
treme variations in both the distribution 
of her population and of her wealth. The 
property valuation behind the census 
pupil in different districts ranges from 
approximately $500 per census pupil in 
many districts where least wealth is located 
to more than $100,000 per census pupil in 
districts where wealth is concentrated. 
It is apparent, therefore, that Kentucky 
must have a large State school fund to 
the end that the fundamental purposes of 
public education may be guaranteed and 
the public school system itself may be 
justified. That our State school per capita 
has been inadequate during the past several 
years to equalize educational opportunity, 
is manifest from a most cursory study of 
funds available to various school districts. 
This fact was called to the attention of 
the General Assembly of 1930. It ascer- 
tained that the State school fund when 
supplemented by the district school fund 
does not assure equal educationa! oppor- 
tunities for children residing in school 
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districts where little wealth is massed, 
and that in many school districts, even 
when the maximum district tax rate is 
levied, an efficient system of public schools 
in accord with the standards fixed by the 
statutes cannot be provided. It passed the 
equalization law, appropriating $1,250,000 
from the general fund of the State for this 
purpose. This act was administered dur- 
ing the school year 1930-31; however, 
when the State Board of Education appor- 
tioned the equalization fund for the school 


year 1931-32, the constitutionality of the 
act was challenged by the auditor of 


public accounts. Legal proceedings, duly 
and properly prosecuted in the lower court 
and in the Court of Appeals, resulted in 
the court of last resort finding it necessary 
to hold that the State does not have author- 
ity to distribute money for the support of 
public schools, whatever the circumstances 
may be, except on a per capita basis. It 
thus appears that our State school fund on 


last analysis must be considered our equali- 
zation fund, that it is a fund so raised as to 
equalize the burden of taxation for public 
school support and so administered as to 
provide in a measure equal educational 
opportunity without reference to who has 
the wealth or who has the children. 

Before studying the application of consti- 
tutional and statutory provisions relative 
to procedure necessary to raise public 
school funds or analyzing situations that 
arise from applying them, it is well to 
consider, at least briefly, the natural and 
necessary factors involved. 

The General Assembly has authority to 
regulate tax rates that may be levied and 
to designate authority to district boards of 
education to lay, levy, and collect taxes to 
supplement the State school fund, but 
it is not within its power or authority to 
regulate natural factors that necessarily 
and vitally affect the amount of revenue 
accruing from taxation and the equitable 
distribution of same. Aside from consti- 
tutional and statutory regulations, the 
amount of revenue arising from taxation 
in a taxing district and the equitable dis- 
tribution of same are conditioned upon 
certain natural and established factors: 

1. The total population. 

2. The school population. 

3. The non-school population. 

4. The assessed property valuation 
subject to taxation. 


5. The wealth behind the census pupil. 


6. The relation between the school 
population and the non-school population. 
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The table herewith suggests complica- 
tions that arise in applying the same 
constitutional and statutory provisions to 
taxing districts where natural factors that 
vitally affect the amount of revenue 
arising from taxation and the equitable 
distribution of same, are widely different: 


Data given concerning Elliott and Pen- 
dleton counties illustrate many of the 
complications and apparently contra- 
dictory situations that arise. Each of 
these counties has practically the same 
school census. On the contrary, the non- 
school population of Elliott County, or 
the men, women, and children not of 
school age, upon whom rests the responsi- 
bility of providing home, necessaries of 
life, and facilities whereby the children of 
school age may attend school, represents 
less than sixty per cent of the non-school 
population of Pendleton County. Again, 
the property valuation behind the census 
pupil of Elliott County ($576) is less than 
one-tenth of that of Pendleton ($7,147). 


It is perfectly apparent that levying 
the maximum tax rate in Elliott County 
would produce less than one-tenth as 
much revenue as would levying the maxi- 
mum tax rate in Pendleton County. The 
best interests and the hope for an efficient 
school for the 2,227 children in Elliott 
County as compared with the 2,200 school 
children of Pendleton County, cannot be 
realized under present procedure of financ- 
ing the State’s public school program by 
a dual system of raising current school 
revenue. 

The application of constitutional and 
statutory procedure in providing revenue 
to finance the numerous district school 
systems of the Commonwealth, reveals 
amazing disparities that necessarily result 
in unequal educational opportunities in 


the school districts that have many children 
and very low property valuations. The 
hope for the poorer school districts is a 
much larger State school fund. 

*Editor’s Note—The January Journal 
will carry a graph which Mr. Bell has pre- 
pared to show the financial situation of 
education in Kentucky. 





REVISION OF SUBJECT MATTER 
By FRANK H. STALLINGS 


Eli Whitney has always interested me 
as a man but I could never be brought to 
see that his cotton gin was as important 
as the history book I studied made it. 
So it was with real pleasure that I dis- 
covered, later as a teacher, that Whitney 
did do something that seemed to me worth 
while. 


Speaking of the hand method of manu- 
facturing muskets, Bachman in his ‘‘Great 
Inventors and Their Inventions,” says: 
“Whitney changed all this. He invented 
power machines to cut, to file, to drill, and 
to bore, which did away with hand ma- 
chines. He divided the making of a 
musket into about a hundred parts, and 
divided the making of each part into a 
number of single steps so that little skill 
was needed by a workman to do any cne 
of them. Each part was made after a 
pattern, so that all locks, all stocks, and 
all barrels were exactly alike. If part of a 
musket broke, it could be replaced at 
slight cost by a new piece from the factory, 
which was sure to fit. Whitney was the 
first man to manufacture anything in this 
way.” 

The above is but one of a multitude of 
examples on which we have placed the 
wrong emphasis. The cotton gin was 
worth while, although with so many faced 
with the same problem it would doubtless 
have come sooner or later, but this new 
idea of interchangeable parts and the 
method, division of labor, were veritable 
strokes of genius and, more than that, they 
account for glaring aspects of our present- 
day environment. 

I believe that we need a revision of 
subject matter. That we need to interpret 
history in the light of our present civiliza- 
tion rather than to interpret the present in 
the light of the past. 





“The Greeks As Artists’’ 


A Social Studies Unit for the Sixth Grade, Elementary Training School, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kitty Conroy, Teacher 


This unit began when the children’s 
interest was aroused one day by one of the 
girl’s bringing to classa miniaturereproduc- 
tion of the famous statue, ‘‘Venus de Milo.” 
The children admired and discussed the 
statue and asked many questions about it 
such as, “Where are her arms?’ ‘‘How 
were they broken off?’’ ‘‘Couldn’t some 
one have made new ones for the statue?” 
“Why?” “Is this the original one?” 
“Who carved it?’ ‘When was it carved 
and where?”” These and many others were 
asked. Finally it was suggested that we 
list all the important questions on a large 
chart that everyone might see and check 
them off as we found the answers. 








to urge them to move on out of the building 
she was amused to find they were entranced 
by having discovered on the walls of this 
office two large pictures, one of ‘“‘Winged 
Victory,” the other of ‘‘Venus de Milo.” 


They were especially interested in study- 
ing about the Parthenon, the Greek 
Theatre, the Painted Porch and the famous 
statue of Athena in the Parthenon. They 
liked to study the temples built to the gods 
and what they contained. They noted the 
three types of columns used extensively 
in Greek Architecture, the Doric, Ionic, and 
Corinthian. Several children kept records 
of the three types they saw as they passed 
by homes and buildings in Lexington. 





CAST OF ‘‘THE WANDERINGS OF ULYSSES,” A GREEK DRAMATIZATION BY SIXTH 
GRADE, UNIVERSITY TRAINING SCHOOL, LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


The children became interested in other 
types of Greek statues and brought repro- 
ductions or pictures from home. They 
found many books that told interesting 
things about the work of the Greek 
sculptors. Soon they were searching every- 
where for information concerning the 
Greek statues. 

One day, while taking an excursion to 
another building on the University Campus 
the whole class stopped before an open door 
of one of the offices. The group was stand- 
ing open-mouthed and wide-eyed, gazing 
into this office. When the teacher hastened 


Another interesting phase of the work 
developed. One day, one of the children 
came to school with a miniature temple 
carved of soap. The children were enthu- 
Siastic and asked questions. This gave 
them an idea and they, too, began to carve. 
Several temples were made. One child 
used tiny white candles to represent the 
Doric column of the temple she made. One 
little girl carved a Greek house of soap, 
showing the outdoor court with fountains, 
bath, chairs, tables, and small statues, just 
as she had seen represented in pictures. 
One boy carved a miniature Greek Theatre 
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out of a single bar of white soap. One day 
one of the children suggested since we had 
so many buildings we should make a 
miniature city of Athens. A committee 
was chosen to arrange it and as buildings 
were completed, the committee placed them 
in the tiny city that was built on a table. 
One girl, who showed unusual skill, carved 
from soap the letters ‘‘A-T-H-E-N-S”’ to 
go over the gateway leading to the city. 


The story of how the soap city was made 
was written by the children for publication 
in their magazine. Part of it is reprinted 
here: 


and the children selected those in which 
they were most interested. Some of the 
children suggested making a frieze for the 
schoolroom showing the gods. Blank 
newsprint was used and many interesting 
drawings were made. 


In their study of the beautiful buildings 
of the Greeks, their homes, their gods, their 
customs, the children became curious to 
know more about the kind of people the 
Greeks themselves were. They wanted to 
know how they lived and dressed, the kinds 
of food they ate, the games and sports they 
enjoyed. The Skywriter, a magazine pub- 





A CITY OF SOAP, CARVED BY SIXTH GRADE CHILDREN, UNIVERSITY 
TRAINING SCHOOL, LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Several temples were carved. Margaret carved 
Greek benches; Clayton, May Jane, and others 
carved the theatres out of bars of Ivory soap. Very 
soon our little city began to take on signs of life. 
Yesterday, Theresa brought a house she had made 
of soap and surrounding it was a tiny courtyard 
with tables, chairs, and statues just large enough to 
fit in. We were puzzled about the building of the 
Acropolis, the hill upon which the Parthenon stood. 
Several suggestions were made but none seemed 
very good ones. Then an interesting thing hap- 
pened. One of the boys, while cleaning off the 
table at which the children had been carving, asked 
what he should do with all the small chips of soap 
that had been cut out of the figures and buildings 
carved. A whole dish of chips had accumulated. 
Then someone said, ‘“‘Why not use those chips to 
build the Acropolis?” and everyone said ‘‘Yes.” 
So we did. 


Today Mary Bell brought some grass and foliage 
for the shrubbery and trees and we think it makes 
Athens look very beautiful. As soon as the walls 
are built the city will be finished. 


From their interest in the temples the 
children were eager to know more about the 
gods to whom these beautiful buildings 
were erected. A list was made of the gods 
whom they had seen pictured most often 


lished by the Sixth Grade of the Training 
School provided an excellent means for 
publication of many stories and drawings. 
Frequently the children worked in small 
groups, one or two children preparing the 
magazine report while another child made 
the illustration for the story. 

The children were particularly interested 
in the Olympic games, why they were so 
named, when and where they were held, and 
why they were considered such important 
events to the Greeks. This led to a study 
of the Greeks’ care of their bodies, their 
desire to excel in physical strength as well 
as in daring and courage. An interesting 
health aspect of the study of the Greeks 
was developed this way. They discussed 
the ways the Greeks used to keep their 
bodies fit, and compared them with our 
exercises of today. They studied the types 
of food they ate and what effect it might 
have upon health. They compared the 
Greek clothing with clothing worn at the 
present and drew conclusions. 
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After seeing pictures of the Greek Theatre 
and carving it for the soap city and having 
written it for the magazine the children 
wanted to know what types of things were 
given in the early theatre. They also 
thought since dramas were so important 
in the lives of the Greeks it would be quite 
worth while to give one for an assembly 
program that the other children in the 
Training School might enjoy it too. 


Many suggestions were made as to what 
the play should be, and as suitable Greek 
plays were scarcely to be found, one of the 
children suggested taking a story that was 
well known to all and writing their own 
play. The children decided to choose 
“The Wanderings of Ulysses,’ a story 
woven together from several Greek stories 
with which they were all familiar. The 
latter part of the story was taken from 
“Enchantment Tales for Children,’ by 
Margaret Evans Price. 


The characters, scenes, and properties 
were listed and then the dialogue was 
developed. Since the children were familiar 
with the story from frequent readings it 
was not necessary to have memorized parts 
and the conversation was informal. 


The play contained the following scenes: 
Ulysses arrives on a strange island. 
II. Ulysses at Circe’s palace. 
III. Ulysses visits the land of the 
Phaeacians. 
IV. Nausicaa and Ulysses. 
V. Ulysses at the court of the Phaea- 
cians. 
VI. Ulysses leaves the land of the 
Phaeacians. 
VII. Ulysses arrives in his own land. 
VIII. Ulysses meets his son, Telemachus. 
IX. Ulysses meets his wife, Penelope. 
X. Ulysses shoots the great bow. 
XI. Ulysses becomes ruler again. 


The characters included Ulysses, Eury- 
lachus, one of his companions, Mercury, 
Circe, Nausicaa, Nausicaa’s Maidens, the 
King and Queen of the Phaeacians, members 
of the court, servants, a swine herd, 
Telemachus, Penelope, and the suitors for 
Penelope’s hand. 


Since the play was to be given in the 
costumes of the early Greeks a committee 
was chosen to handle the costuming. Each 
child brought a piece of discarded sheeting 
or other white material from home and 


with the help of the committee, made his 
own costume. After the costume was 
completed, it was dyed by the children. 
The boys made their own weapons and 
swords. The girls made the sandals and 
hair ornaments. 

The children had an opportunity to learn 
much about Greek clothing in this way. 
They were interested in the graceful lines 
of each costume. The play was directed 
by a stage manager chosen by the children. 
Following the play a picture was made 
showing the children in costume. Music 
was not overlooked as being one of the 
finest of Greek arts. The children learned 
songs about the Greeks, heard Victrola 
records of Greek music, and selected the 
music to be played during certain scenes of 
the play. 

Also they studied types of instruments 
used by the Greeks and made representa- 
tions of them for use in the play and as 
drawings in the magazine. The book 
most helpful in this respect was ‘‘History 
of Music,”’ by W. J. Baltzell (published by 
Theodore Presser Company). 


Many interesting things were brought 
out through the children’s interest in the 
Greeks as builders of homes. They asked 
questions about the types of houses they 
had and with what materials they were 
built. They also began soon to want to 
see in what ways modern and ancient 
Greece differed. The children raised many 
problems and discussed them. The prob- 
lems were listed on a large chart in the 
front of the room. As the solution was 
found or as an answer which gave the 
correct information was given the problem 
was checked on the chart. A few of the 
many questions raised by the children 
were: 

1. What is the population of Athens today? 

(a) How does it compare with the population of 

ancient Athens? 

2. Under what conditions may tourists visit the 
ruins in Greece? 

3. Are the battle fields of Marathon and the 
pass at Thermopylae marked? 

4. How does the interior of the Parthenon look 
today? 

5. Do the Greek cities have modern conveniences 
today such as telephones, radios, automobiles, water 
system? 


6. Do the Greeks still use the olive branch as a 


sign or symbol of honor? 
How does the Hellespont look? 
8. How wide is the Hellespont? 
9. Are Greek buildings still built according to 
the ancient style of architecture? 
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10. How do the modern Greeks dress? 

11. What foods do the Greek people eat today? 

These problems led into an intensive 
study of the geography of the modern 
Greeks. To determine types of crops 
grown maps concerning rainfall and winds 
were studied. Commercial maps which 
gave information upon imports, exports, 
railways, and transportation routes were 
also studied. 

The children, through their wide reading 
from many books, and through their study- 
ing of maps and pictures were led to see 
“the glory that was Greece.’’ They 
learned what a marked, influence was felt 
by the people of that peninsula because 
of its natural environment and setting. 
They concluded, in part, that the beauty 
of the Greek peninsula, the clear, blue 
waters of the Mediterranean, the pleasant 
healthful climate, the majesty of the hills 
and mountains, and the serene calm of the 
summer skies were reflected in the artistic 
life of the people. 


Throughout the entire unit the children 
were encouraged to read from many differ- 
ent sources, to study pictures and statues 
to get a broad knowledge of the Greeks 
and their customs. Although there was 
much individual work done, and in most 
cases each child read from a different book, 
there were certain minimal essentials which 
every child was required to master. That 
was done in this way: When a certain 
term or date which we considered of 
importance was found, it was listed by 
each child in a booklet he had made for 
that purpose. The terms were reviewed 
several times during the progress of the 
unit by means of agame. New terms were 
being added all the time so every child had 
to keep his book up to date. 

In addition to the minimal essentials 
which each child must master, the pupil 
could do any additional work he wished 
to do. Any type of activity which he 
carried to completion such as carving a 
building for the city, making a drawing, 
modeling in clay, giving a floor talk, was 
considered volunteer work and received 
credit. A volunteer chart was kept, show- 
ing the children’s names, and activities 
they might engage in. With the accept- 
ance of a piece of volunteer work, the child 
who had made it was credited on the chart 
by acheck sign. This encouraged activity 
and gave freedom in selection of work. 





The following books were used in the 
development of this unit: 


Atwood-Thomas, Nations Beyond the Seas. 
Baikei, Ancient Greece. 
Baldwin, Old Greek Stories. 


pany. 

Baltzell, History of Music. Theodore Presser. 

Barrows-Parker, Europeand Asia. Silver, Burdette 
and Company. 

Best, Steer for New Shores. 
pany 

Branom- -Ganey, Eastern Hemisphere. 
lishing Company. 

Brigham and McFarlane. Book II. American Book 
Company. 

Burnham, Our Beginnings in Europe and America. 
Winston. 

Carpenter, Stories Pictures Tell. Rand McNally. 

Crewe, Trojan Boy. Century. 

Dodge and Lackey, Advanced Geography. Rand 
McNally Publishing Co. 

Frye, New Geography, Part II. Ginn and Company. 

Gordy, American History Beginnings in Europe. 
Scribner. 

Guerber, Story of the Roman People. American. 

Hall, Men of Old Greece. Little Brown. 

Harding, Old World Background. Scott Foresman. 

Hillyer, Child’s History of the World. Century. 

Holmes, Travel Stories—Egypt. Sheeler. 

Kummer, First Days of Knowledge. Doran. 

Kummer, First Days of Man. Doran. 

Lamprey, Children of Ancient Rome. Little Brown. 

Lamprey, Long Ago in Egypt. Little Brown. 

MacGregor, The Story of Rome. 

MacGregor, The Story of Greece. 

McMurray and Parkins, The Old World. Macmillan. 

National Geographic Magazine, December, 1922. 

Nixon-Roulet, Our Little Grecian Cousin. 

Perdue, Child Life in Other Lands. 

Perkins, The Spartan Twins. 

Price, Enchantment Tales for Children. 

Snedaker, The Spartan. Doubleday. 

Snedaker, Theras and His Town. Doubleday. 

Tappan, Story of the Greek People. Houghton. 

Tappan, Story of the Roman People. Houghton. 

Tappan, When Knights Were Bold. Macmillan. 

Van Loon, Ancient Man. Boni. 

Van Loon, Story of Mankind (School Edition). 
Macmillan. 

Vollintine, American People and Their Old World 
Ancestors. Ginn. 

Wells, How the Present Came from the Past, Book I. 


Ginn, 


American Book Com- 


Beckley Cardy Com- 
Sadlier Pub- 


Doran. 

Wells, How the Present Came from the Past, Book II. 
Doran. 

Wells, Short History of Mankind. Macmillan. 

West and West, New World Foundations in the Old. 
Allyn-Bacon. 

Wickham Phillips, American Heritage of Long Ago. 
Macmillan. 


GENERAL REFERENCES: 


Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. 

Century Book of Facts. 

Our Wonder World. 

The World Book. 

Lands and Peoples. 

—— Visual Instruction, lantern slides, stereo- 

aphs. (Numbers 475, 476, 477, 478, 89-91, 

‘ 460, 351, 384, 482, 380, 340.) 





Pictures---An Aid in the Teaching 
Of Geography 


By WINIFRED D. BRODERICK, 


Louisville, Kentucky 


Teachers of geography are interested 
in securing and adapting materials for use 
in improving classroom technique. They 
are conscious of the fact that the picture 
often has to take the place of real experience 
in the field. It helps to make clear how 
people live in other parts of the world. 
Properly used, it explains to the child why 
people live and work as they do. It is so 
essential to geography teaching, in fact, 
that it often spells the success or failure of 
individual lessons. The teacher, himself, 
has become acquainted with those rare 
texts which utilize pictures in relation to 
textual materials. He has seen how read- 
ing materials and pictures may be so 
integrated that the child may be taught to 
realize that the pictures are a real part of 
the reading materia!. He has, moreover, 
seen classes in which this related type of 
material was employed. Results proved 
that the children learned to interpret the 
text through reading the pictures. The 
average teacher of geography, then, is 
thoroughly conscious of the fact that 
pictures properly used are an efficient 
aid in the teaching of geography. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE ARTICLE—The 
purpose of this article, therefore, is not to 
prove to the teacher that he should use 
pictures, but rather to show how pictures 
may be employed in teaching. It aims to 
illustrate the steps a teacher may take to 
procure and prepare picture material even 
though the teacher may be unable to 
secure the more modern texts in which 
special attention has been given to pictures. 
The suggestions given here are not entirely 
original with the author. They are based 
upon courses in the teaching of geography 
and upon actual class experience and 
experimentation. They are offered, there- 
fore, as suggestive types of work which 
have been found helpful. 


Three points will be considered: 
1. The collection of picture materials, 


2. The use of pictures as an introduc- 
tion to a new unit. 


3. Pictures in directed study lessons. 


THE COLLECTION OF PictTuREs. Before 
collecting materials, the teacher needs to 
be sure that he knows what to select. 
Pictures to be used are of two types, those 
which have real geographic worth and those 
which suitable explanations will give value. 
The former show definite relations be- 
tween man and hisenvironment. Terraced 
hillsides suggest that man has utilized 
the less desirable lands for farming; poorly 
dressed people working with crude plows, 
that farming is being done by men who are 
too poor to secure the types of tools used 
in our country. Often a picture has no 
real significance unless it is accompanied 
by subject matter which explains it. That 
is, proper interpretation helps the student 
to build up a concept of geographic relation- 
ships when he is given certain auxiliary 
information. These two types of pictures 
will be the ones the teacher will need to 
select from the great wealth of pictorial 
material at hand today. 


Where does the teacher find pictures for 


use in teaching geography? Pictures are 
available not only in the current geographic 
magazines but also in the advertisements, 
railroad folders, steamship booklets, 
government bulletins and in the kodak 
collections of the teacher’s traveled friends. 
If he is forward looking, he is always alert 
to find such material and files these away 
together with such bits of subject matter 
as will help him to prepare reading material 
to be used in connection with the various 
pictures. 


INTRODUCING A NEw Unit. Next to 
visiting a region, the individual finds the 
picture the best aid in helping him to find 
out what a region is like. For this reason, 
the teacher frequently employs pictures to 
give the child a pre-view of the area he 
intends teaching. Several procedures are 
followed. If there is a lantern, the teacher 
presents the carefully selected pictures 
which cail attention to the salient geo- 
graphic reiationships existing in a region. 
He allows opportunity for questions. He 
plans to arouse the curiosity of the group. 
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In other words, he uses the pictures to 
stimulate further interest in study as well 
as to present to the class those major ideas 
it will need to investigate later. In schools 
where there is no lantern, the teacher plans 
to use mounted pictures. Sometimes, 
questions or descriptive material will ac- 
company the pictures. The purpose here 
is the same as that given above. The pro- 
cedure, however, is affected by the number 
of pictures available and the size of the 
group. Where the group is very large, the 
children have an opportunity to study the 
pictures before the class discusses them. 
When groups are small enough for the 
children to gather about a table and see 
the pictures as they discuss them, the 
teacher directs the discussion as she did 
with the lantern. In this case, she refers 
the class to the pictures a second time 
whenever there is a doubt as to its interpre- 
tation. The purpose of using pictures in 
introducing a unit, then, is to give the 
child such vivid detail about a region as 
will arouse enthusiasm for further study 
and develop an understanding of what 
problems are to be considered in the region 
to be studied. 


PICTURES AND DIRECTED StupDy—Once 
the teacher has aroused enthusiasm for the 
new study, she plans lessons which will help 
the class to solve the problems decided 
upon. Pictures aid in purposeful directed 
study. Poorly illustrated texts need clari- 
fying; good pictures need material to help 
explain them. The teacher, therefore, 
works out study directions which fit 
pictures and textual materials together. 
When he has pictures showing geographic 
relationships, he refers the class to one or 
more explanations which will aid the child 
in gaining real understanding from the 
pictures. When a text has_ excellent 
pictures and poor reading material, he 
either writes explanations to be added to 
the text or he finds other texts to aid the 
child. He often plans questions directing 
the child toward certain aspects of the 
picture. Or he writes explanations of 
particularly good pictures in his own 
collection and puts these in booklets which 
he may use at another time. At times, the 
teacher uses pictures as a check upon 
reading. A group may be asked to select 
from a number of pictures those which 
might have been taken in the section 
studied. Sometimes, they match with a 





SCRIPT L ETTER CHARTS. An aid in teach- 
ing penmanship in all grades, and script forms in 
the primary grades, Valuable also in teaching the 
sequence of the letters. A set should be in every 
schoolroom, 


Eleven charts, each 8x26 inches, white on black, 
like reduced specimens above; gives all capitals, 
small letters and figures and life-size POSITION 
CHART of arm, hand, and. pen. Can be dis- 
tinctly seen from any part of the room, The 
letter forms used are from the popular and suc- 
cessful state adopted GRAVES PROGRESSIVE 
COURSE IN HANDWRITING. Only 60c per 
set, postpaid. 

Each teacher should secure from her principal 
or superintendent her free copy of the Graves 
Handwriting Manual for Teachers which includes 
the Measuring Scale and Diagnostic Chart with 
Remedial suggestions; or we will mail a copy upon 
receipt of postage, 6c. Teachers should write for 
our free Correspondence Course in Handwriting, 
based upon the Graves system, adopted by the 
state; also a free sample of our _KEEP-NEAT 
Paper Holder. 

The best work in handwriting can be done 
only when each pupil is supplied with an individual 
book of clean, attractive copies. Supplies may 
be purchased of your local bookseller or of our 
distributors, Central School Supply Company, 
Louisville. 


W. S. BENSON & CO., Publishers, Austin, Texas 














picture those sentences which best describe 
it. They complete blanks in sentences 
which describe certain pictures they have 
studied. Pictures thus aid the child in 
visualizing what he reads and serve to help 
him check his own ability to get detail from 
reading material. The teacher, in turn, 
finds the picture an effective source of 
material for improving directed study 
lessons. 


ConcLusion—Perhaps this work will 
seem rather difficult for the teacher at the 
beginning. It naturally will require more 
effort than the preparation of sets of 
questions. The use of such material, 
however, brings added interest to study 
work. It results in much greater effort 
from the children. At the same time, it 
varies the procedure. Furthermore, it will 
serve as an impetus to the teacher for the 
improvement of his own illustrative ma- 
terials and he will find himself taking great 
pride in the accumulation of usable 
material as well as in culling from his 
collection that which does not function 
in aiding his class in securing better under- 
standing of geographic relationships. 





Creative Activity Stimulates T he 
Study of India 


By HENRYETTA THUSTON, 


Emmet Field School, 


Through a study of current happenings, 
the class became interested in Gandhi, the 
great Nationalist leader of India, and his 
death fast. Questions as to who Gandhi 
is, what high caste means and what 
electorates are, came from the children. 


PLAN OF WoRK 


The children discovered that the answer 
to these questions could be found by 
studying the country in which he lives. 
In time, ‘The Land of Gandhi,’ was 
chosen as the title for their unit of work. 
An outline, which served as a guide for 
study, included the following topics: 


I. INDIA AS THE LAND OF MANY PEOPLE 


1. Variety of races in relation to history. 
2. The caste system as imposed by conquerors. 


. 


3. Dominant religious ideas and customs. 


II. THE INDIANS AS WORKERS OF THE SOIL 
1. Farming is the chief work of the people. 
2. Principal food crops raised. 


III. Inpra, “THE BRIGHTEST JEWEL OF THE 
British CROWN” 
1. The story of how India became a part of 
the Empire. 
2. Improvements wrought by the British. 
3. Its status today. 


IV. THE INDIA OF THE FUTURE 


1. If it remains a part of the British Empire. 
2. If it becomes the country of Gandhi. 


CENTERS OF INTEREST 


The bulletin board showed pictures of 
Gandhi and accounts of his fast, some 
followers of the art of snake charmers and 
the bazaars of shawl merchants. The 
library corner claimed books and magazines 
from many sources—the public library, the 
school library and the personal collections 
of the children. 


CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES 


Varied interests led to the division of the 
class into groups, each of which pursued a 
certain phase of study. The outcome of 
this resulted in a class decision to have 


Louisville, Kentucky 


each member select some foi1m of concrete 
expression to enrich his report. These 
were presented to the group when the 
summarizing of the topic took place. 


Piciure Shew. The pictures which con- 
stituted the films were original drawings 
made by the children on blank newspaper. 
“In the Land of Gandhi,” the title of the 
picture showed methods of transportation, 
the customs of the people, the places of 
interest, and the occupations of the people. 
Reports, which accompanied each picture 
completed the sound movie. 

A Friese. Another group worked dili- 
gently on a board border, showing six 
scenes from India. Colored paper was the 
medium of expression. 

Pictorial Map. This map planned and 
executed by another group told its story 
in a large sand table. On this sand map, 
which depicted the physical features of 
India, cities and seaports were located, a 
Taj Mahal was constructed, the principal 
rice, tea, and sugar districts were plotted, 
the dense jungles and their inhabitants were 
shown, and the fastness of the Khyber Pass, 
the gateway from India to Asia outlined. 
Pictures, descriptive materials and maps 
were used in making the small models of 
the animals, natives, the buildings and 
other representations (models), and to 
determine the location of respective areas 
and activities on the map. 


Reference Map. A large map of India, 
which was planned to be used for reference 
was produced by another group on a large 
white window shade. Eight scenes typical 
of India painted in showcard constituted 
the border. 

I do the very best I know how; the very 
best I can; and I mean to keep doing so 
until the end. If the end brings me out 
all right, what is said against me won’t 
amount to anything. If the end brings 
me out wrong, ten angels swearing I was 
right would make no difference. 

—Abraham Lincoln. 





The Prehistoric Cultures of Kentucky 


By WILLIAM S. WEBB, 
Head Department of Anthropology and Archaeology, University of Kentucky 


To those unfamiliar with the methods of 
modern archaeological research, the accom- 
plishments of the last decade in this field in 
North America may come as quite a 
surprise. Most of the central states of the 
Mississippi River Valley have, during the 
last few years, instituted the method of the 
archaeological survey. These surveys in 
most states have been carried to approxi- 
mate completion, with the result that a 
great body of information has been accumu- 
lated and considerable advance has been 
made in solving the problems of prehistory. 


Kentucky teachers may be glad to know 
that our State has not lagged behind in 
applying the method of the survey to its 
archaeological problems, but having begun 
some years ago to systematically gather 
such information the survey has now been 
measurably completed and is about ready 
for publication. It is hoped that it may be 
among the first, if not the first, to publish 
its archaeological survey in final form. 


As the result of locating and cataloging 
more than 1,250 prehistoric sites and their 
classifications, it is possible to work out 
fairly definite boundaries of the areas 
occupied by the prehistoric culture of the 
State. For our purpose, a culture may be 
defined as a group of people composed of 
one tribe or many tribes having common 
customs and traits, who have had a con- 
tinuity of occupation of one area sufficiently 
long to leave a definite archaeological 
record. 


The cultural problems of Kentucky are 
probably as complicated as any other like 
area on the North American Continent, 
and with good reason. The primitive 
races of North America in pre-Columbian 
times had but two means of travel, either 
on foot through the forests, or by small 
boats, canoes, on streams. The rivers thus 
became the highways for pre-historic man. 


As most teachers know, Kentucky has a 
greater total length of river course than 
any other state in the Union. By the 
same token, in pre-Columbian times Ken- 
tucky probably had the largest “tourist 
travel’’ of any like area in North America. 


A resident of Kentucky in such times, 
because of the numerous streams, was very 
advantageously located. He was really 
living on the Main Street and Broadway 
of his prehistoric world. 

A prehistoric Kentuckian probably 
could reach every part of North America 
with less effort and in a shorter time than 
his contemporaries in any other locality. 
That they did travel far and had much 
intercourse by trade and travel with other 
peoples is proven by finding mica from 
North Carolina, obsidian from Mexico and 
California, marine shells from the Gulf, 
catlinite from Minnesota, and copper from 
the Lake Superior region, scattered over 
the state in various sites. Thus with this 
opportunity for ‘“‘world contact” it is not 
surprising that the cultural problem of the 
state is a complicated one. The archaeo- 
logical interpretation of sites near river 
courses is especially difficult. 


Upon the coming of the white man to 
North America he found the so-called 
Indians in possession of the whole country. 
The term Indian to the average man means 
a red man, a savage, known by his peculiar 
dress, or lack of it, and celebrated for his 
cruelty in warfare. The fact is, at the 
beginning of the historic period of North 
America, there were very many different 
kinds of Indians in North America. These 
different stocks spoke distinctly different 
languages, had very different modes of life 
and forms of government, occupied separate 
areas, and each had a national solidarity. 
Of the linguistic stocks living to historic 
time, those which have left the greatest 
impression upon Kentucky prehistory are 
the Algonquian, the Iroquoian, and the 
Muskhogean stocks. The important cul- 
tures within the state which have left no 
known descendants are the Fort Ancient 
Culture, so named from the site of that 
name in Ohio, and the Gordon Culture 
named for the site in Tennessee. 


Powell’s map of linguistic stock shows 
that all of Kentucky east of the Cumber- 
land River lies within the Algonquian area. 
This people, represented by more than 
forty important tribes in the early Colonial 
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Period, was perhaps the most primitive 
people remaining to the historic period. 
While at one time they wandered over the 
whole State, they seem to have survived 
longest in the inaccessible portions of the 
State from which they were driven by the 
Iroquois about 1600. The Algonquian 
sites seem to show that they did not seek 
contact with other peoples, but clung 
tenaciously to their primitive customs and 
developed little in the centuries of their 
occupation here. One of the branches of 
this very numerous people occupied a 
large section of the cliff region of eastern 
Kentucky, particularly in Wolfe, Lee, 
Menifee, and Powell counties, and east- 
ward to the Big Sandy. Here they lived 
under rock shelters, accumulating great 
beds of ashes from their camp fires. Such 
ash beds, under dry rock shelters are so 
very dry that bacteria cannot live in them, 
and organic matter in such ash beds is thus 
well preserved. In the continued occupancy 
of a site, the ash layers became stratified, 
and as carriers of artifacts (which are thus 
well preserved), became an ideal source of 
archaeological information. 


In the early stages of life in Kentucky, 
the Algonquian ate his food raw, made no 
pottery, practiced no agriculture, but 
depended largely on fish and game for food. 
He cremated the male members of the tribe 
at death, but buried women and children 
in flexed, and sometimes dismembered, 
burials in the ashes of the rock shelter. 
Near the close of his residence in Kentucky 
he began to practice very crude agriculture, 
made very crude flint and limestone hoes, 
and developed crude pestles to grind corn 
in “hominy holes.’’ These were conical 
holes in the ledges under the rock floor of 
the shelter. With the coming of agricul- 
ture began the making of pottery. Algon- 
quian pottery in Kentucky is quite crude 
and relatively scarce. When found at all 
it is always in the very top layer of ashes 
under the shelters which suggest that these 
people had only just begun to make and 
use pottery at the time when they left these 
sites forever. 


The social organization of the Algonquian 
in Kentucky, as elsewhere, must have been 
a loose one. They were sedentary, living 
in fixed groups, but settled in inaccessible 
regions; and because they were relatively 
static, they remained primitive. 


Little is known of their religious beliefs 
and customs, but they had evidently never 
developed the smoking custom, and were 
apparently ignorant of all that it signified. 
No Algonquian site in Kentucky has ever, 
so far as known, yielded any pipe or other 
evidence of the smoking custom. 


A second group of the Algonquian stock, 
but quite different from the eastern group 
just described, occupied the drainage area 
of the Green River, particularly in Hardin, 
Breckinridge, Meade, and Hart counties. 
This group had much the same culture as 
the eastern branch, and many customs in 
common with those in eastern Kentucky. 
However, they did not practice cremation 
of males, but buried them—flexed, in the 
flesh—in the ashes of their rock shelters, 
as they did the women and children. In 
most Algonquian sites, very little is found 
to indicate that they valued bodily decora- 
tion to any extent. One is struck by the 
absence of all forms of ornamentations; 
beads, gorgets, and pendants are not found 
on Algonquian sites. 


Along the southern edge of the State 
from Warren and Simpson counties in the 
west, to Pike County in the extreme east, 
there is a strip of country approximately 
two counties wide which shows considerable 
evidence of prehistoric occupation by the 
Cherokees. This very powerful and rather 
highly developed, but detached, member 
of the Iroquoian linguistic stock, had its 
home in the mountain region of Virginia, 
the Carolinas, and parts of Tennessee, 
Georgia, and Alabama. Their name is 
probably derived from the Choctaw “Chil 
uk ki” meaning ‘‘cave people” from the 
fact that they lived in the mountains and 
were known to make use of caves for 
dwellings much as the Algonquians used 
rock shelters. The name Cherokee was 
thus given them by their neighbors. They 
called themselves ‘‘Ani’-Yun’-wiya’’’ which 
means in their language ‘real people.” 
This is in itself significant that they 
regarded themselves on a somewhat better 
plane of civilization than their neighbors. 


The Cherokee used no hominy holes but 
ground his corn in wooden mortars. He 
smoked pottery pipes, and made a charac- 
teristic pipe of stone. He used much 
ornamentation in dress; and beads and 
shell gorgets are found in quantities in 
practically every burial. They used lime- 
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stone hoes for cultivating their corn, and 
often hoes to the number of forty or more 
may be found in a single cave. When 
living in such caves, only the large open 
mouth of the cave was used as a shelter, 
the interior was too cold and too damp to 
be comfortable. They much preferred a 
cave having an approximately southern 
exposure, as shown by the relative accum- 
ulation of debris in such a site. 


The Cherokee early learned to make a 
fair grade of pottery, and all Kentucky 
sites show pot shards of well burned, 
shell-tempered pottery, most of it showing 
the characteristic paddle-marked impres- 
sions. In making this ware they malleated 


the surface of the vessel while it was soft 
with a paddle either engraved with a 
design or wrapped with grass or straw. 
Thus the design is left in the pot to tell of 
its prehistoric origin. 


West of the Tennessee River—the so- 
called Purchase Region—acquired from 
the Chickasaw who had their early home 
in Northern Mississippi, is a region of 
many prehistoric sites. These sites are 
great village sites associated with mounds 
and cemeteries. The Chickasaw who 
owned this land at the beginning of the 
historic period are of the Muskhogean 
linguistic stock. This very highly developed 
people built large villages, cultivated great 
areas, and was able to maintain a consider- 
able density of population on any restricted 
area. Many of the prehistoric sites of this 
region are very extensive, a village site 
may cover a hundred acres or more with 
many mounds; and often smaller sites are 
nearby. 

These sites all show a very high develop- 
ment in the ceramic arts. Many kinds of 
pottery were produced of very high grade, 
and specialization of both form and 
decoration for different uses had reached a 
high plane. Such high development of the 
ceramic art argues that this people had 
long been sedentary, and had abundant 
opportunity to develop agriculture and 
the textile arts, and to erect comparatively 
permanent dwellings. That they did this 
is shown by finding the remnants of house 
walls, plastered with hard clay, partially 
burned by fire. These walls are made by 
driving stakes in the ground at a convenient 
distance of one or two feet apart, and weav- 
ing between such stakes, grass, limbs of 


trees, reeds of cane, and plastering these 
walls on both outside and inside. 


The territory lying between the Cumber- 
land River and the Green River is also 
rich in prehistoric sites. In general! it may 
be said that there are two outstanding 
characteristics in the region. The first 
and perhaps the best known characteristic 
to distinguish the region is the stone grave 
cemetery. Here upon almost any hill-side 
gently sloping to a river or small stream 
may be found an extensive cemetery. 
The graves are made by setting limestone 
slabs on edge—the top edge about on a 
level with the ground. The floor is covered 
with other stones. After burial, the grave 
was filled with earth and other slabs of 
limestone laid on top and the whole 
covered with earth. On many sites the 
top covering has been removed by recent 
cultivation of the soil, and the contents 
of the graves destroyed. Hundreds of such 
stone graves in cemeteries scattered over 
the whole area testify to a considerable pre- 
historic population. 


The second outstanding feature in this 
region is the temple site mound. On 
nearly every site there is one mound, or 
more. One of these usually marks the 
site of a large building thought to be a 
council house or temple. On this site a 
building was erected by driving posts in 
the earth to form the wall. Always the 
building was burned, and covered over 
with earth before combustion was com- 
plete. Often on the mound so formed, 
another structure would be built; and 
when it followed the destruction of the 
first, the mound was raised still higher by 
three or more feet of earth being brought 
on the site. Thus some of the larger 
mounds represent a great number of 
buildings on the same site, and presume a 
longer occupancy. 


In the valley of the Kentucky River 
from Frankfort southward to Lincoln 
County, and thence northeastward to 
the Ohio River, covering the region from 
Mason County to Boyd County, there is 
what might be described as the mound 
region of Kentucky. Here the number of 
mounds is very great, there being more in 
this limited area than in all the rest of the 
State. Associated with these mounds are 
numerous earth works which are evidently 
ancient forts or stockaded villages. This 
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area was thus evidently the habitat of the 
“mound builders.’’ By this term it is not 
intended to designate necessarily any 
people greatly different from other pre- 
historic cultures, but merely to designate 
an important custom of this people. While 
many of the mounds of this region are so 
large that no thorough investigation of 
any of them has yet been undertaken, many 
small mounds have been explored and 
found to be burial mounds of the Fort 
Ancient Culture. 


This culture, first described and named 
in Ohio, evidently had a considerable 
population south of the Ohio River. They 
had large village sites, lived in tepees, as 
shown by hearth rings, and post molds in 
the earth. They often stored nuts, roots, 
and grain in holes in the earth, dug out 
and lined with grass, bark, etc. These 
people were well advanced in savagery, 
and showed evidence of considerable world 
contact. 


Perhaps the greatest contrast of all 
prehistoric people of our State could be 
drawn between the Fort Ancient Culture 
and the early Algonquian. While the Fort 
Ancient people had such a command of 
natural resources as to enable them to 
store food, and had time to play games, 
the Algonquian was on the very verge of 
starvation, in fact perhaps did often starve. 


Thus the archaeological survey of Ken- 
tucky shows us that while many very 
different people have risen and occupied 
parts of our State at different times, and 
have gone the way of the world, each has 
left a record, an open book to any one who 
will take the time to read it. The only 
sad part of the story is that the record in 
this book which is gradually being erased 
by time and the elements is so often 
wantonly and utterly destroyed by ‘‘pot 
hunters”’ seeking curios or by those ignorant 
of the importance of an archaeological 
record. It has now become the custom 
for many teachers of science in our State 
to encourage excavations of sites by their 
students upon one pretext or another. 
Such destruction of the archaeological 
record is utterly without excuse. No one 
should undertake such work unless he is 
trained in the methods of archaeology, 
and expects to publish his findings in 
some medium available to the scientific 
public. 


REVEREND GEORGE W. BRUSH 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 
1842-1843 
By Guy G. NICHOLS 


Reverend George W. Brush, Kentucky’s 
fourth Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, was born October 28, 1805, in Rock- 
bridge County, Virginia. He was the 
son of John Brush and Nancy Craven. 
Virginia for many generations had been 
the home of his paternal ancestry. His 
maternal lineage, however, dates back to 
Europe. His mother was born in Ireland, 
while his grandmother, Elizabeth McCaw, 
was born and reared in Scotland and be- 
longed to the Kirk. His parents moved 
from Virginia to Shelby County, Kentucky, 
in 1806. 

After a very careful and thorough 
research by the writer for a written 
account of the life and character of Mr. 
Brush, it was found that such information 
is unusually meager. It may be inferred, 
though, that his training was directed more 
or less along the lines of the ministerial 
profession. At the early age of twenty- 
three, he was ordained and licensed as a 
Christian minister, and at once entered the 
ranks as an itinerant preacher. His first 
appointment was to the Shelbyville and 
Brick Chapel Station. From this time on, 
he was actively engaged in the Christian 
ministry, having held some of the most 
important pulpits in the State. 

There were other interests to which Mr. 
Brush directed a portion of his time and 
energies. He served one year as agent of 
the Tract Society of the Kentucky Confer- 
ence; was principal of Jefferson Female 
Academy, and agent for the Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Home. In 1842, he was appoint- 
ed Superintendent of Public Instruction 
by Governor Letcher, serving for only one 
year in this capacity. He was placed on 
the superannuated list at the Conference 
of 1880, and died November 13, the same 
year. 

The following educational legislation 
was enacted during Superintendent Brushs’ 
administration: 

(1) The school fund was safeguarded; 
(2) district taxation by a_ two-thirds 
majority; (3) counties’ part of school fund 
set apart; (4) State Superintendent’s salary 
reduced to $750. 





Kentucky Council of Geography 
Teachers: Its History 


By ELLA JEFFRIES, 


Western State Teachers College, Bowling Green, Kentucky 


The Kentucky Council of Geography 
‘Teachers was organized in 1912 with Mr. 
R. P. Green of Western State Normal 
School as the first director. Each year 
since that time a meeting of the Council 
has been held in Louisville, during the 
Kentucky Education Association. 

The purposes of the Council as expressed 
at the time of its organization were: (1) 
to advance geographic knowledge, (2) to 
inspire the study of the geography of 
Kentucky, (3) to articulate geography with 
educational objectives, and (4) to improve 
classroom instruction in geography. All 
programs of the Council have been built 
around one or all of these objectives. 

Prominent workers who contributed to 
the success of the Council during Professor 
Green's directorship were Miss Elizabeth 
Breckinridge, Mr. W. M. Caudill, Miss 
Mary Verhoeff, Mrs. Mary Deane, Miss 
Ruby Henry, Miss Louise Robertson, 
Professor George Ragsdale, Miss Elizabeth 
Zachari, and others. 


Since Mr. Green’s removal from the 
State we have had a number of directors 
who have followed the original plans of 
the Council as best they could. In 1920 
it was voted to hold a branch meeting of 
the Council once a year at each of the 
teacher training schools. The object of 
these meetings has been to give to the 
student teachers the advantages of studies 
and investigations made by the Council. 
This plan has perceptibly improved 
geography teaching. 

The latest of these sectional meetings was 
held at Murray in November, 1932. The 
next one will meet at Richmond at an early 
date. 

Some of those who have made the Council 
a success during this decade are Miss 
Winifred Broderick of Louisville, Mr. 
W. M. Caudill and Miss Floy Robbins of 
Murray; Dr. L. G. Kennamer and Miss 
Mary McKinney of Richmond; Mr. George 
Wood, Mr. J. S. Gibson, and Miss Mary 
Lawrence of Bowling Green; and Miss 


Catherine Braun of Morehead, all of whom 
are still active workers in the Council. 


Among the great geographers who have 
been heard at our meetings are: Ellen 
Churchill Semple, Dr. Charles Dryer, Dr. 
A. E. Parkins, Dr. Mendel E. Branom, 
Dr. J. Russell Smith, and Dr. Robert 
Switzer. 


At present the Council is concentrating 
upon (1) better geography teaching in the 
high school, (2) better standardization of 
the first college courses in geography, (3) 
more vital teaching at all levels through 
the use of local geography as illustrative 
material for working out geographic rela- 
tionships, and (4) the securing of a great 
geographer for a popular lecture at the 
1933 meeting of the Kentucky Education 
Association. 

The following officers were elected at 
the annual meeting, April, 1932: Miss 
Elizabeth D. Zachari of the Louisville 
Normal School, State president; J. Sullivan 
Gibson of Western State College, director; 
and Ella Jeffries of Bowling Green, secre- 
tary. 





INTERPRETING THE SCHOOLS TO 
TOMORROW'S CITIZENS 


The National Education Association is 
engaged in a great program of educational 
interpretation designed to strengthen the 
public appreciation of the schools, which 
is the foundation of their support. An 
important project in this program is the 
interpretation of the significance of educa- 
tion, to students enrolledintheschools. In 
keeping with this program, the Division of 
Publications announces the third nation- 
wide High School Editorial Project and 
the fourth nation-wide High School Cartoon 
Project. Students in any high school 
may participate. Enrollment blanks and 
complete information may be _ secured 
from the Division of Publications, N. E. A., 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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IN MEMORIAM 
ELLEN CHURCHILL SEMPLE 


A life of achievement closed with the 
passing of Miss Ellen Churchill Semple. 
To those of us who had the privilege of 
knowing her—she the great teacher and 
we the students—inspiring, challenging, 
yet patient with our imperfect efforts in 
the field of which she was master, it is 
difficult to think of her work as having 
ended. 

Miss Semple was borr in Louisville in 
1863 and it was here that a great part of 
her writing in the literature of geography 
was done. However, the training, the 
research, the varied experiences which made 
these possible were gleaned from world- 
wide contacts. After Vassar College had 
conferred upon her the Bachelor of Arts 
and the Master of Arts degrees, she 
studied at the University of Leipzig under 
Ratzel, the world’s greatest anthropogeog- 
rapher. At this time, her major interest 
in research became geography rather than 
history. 

“American History and Its Geographic 
Conditions,” “Influences of Geographic 
Environment,” and ‘‘The Geography of 
the Mediterranean Region,”’ are the books 
with which she enriched the scope of Geo- 
graphic research. Although all of her 
writing evidenced scholarly work of the 
highest type and a breadth of knowledge 


almost unprecedented in her field, many. 


geographersconsider her last volume, ‘‘Geog- 
raphy of the Mediterranean Region,’ her 
greatest contribution. 


In addition to her major publications in 
the field to which she devoted her life, her 
numerous magazine articles did much to 
lift geography from the level of an elemen- 
tary school subject to that of a new science 
worthy of a place in the curriculum of the 
leading colleges and universities in our 
country. With this elevation of geog- 
raphy accomplished, small wonder was 
it that she stimulated many students to 
specialize in her field. 


As a lecturer in geography she was, 
perhaps, unsurpassed. While she lectured 
to leading scientific groups in Europe and 
America, she was always happy to share her 
experiences with teachers and students in 
her native state. Members of the Kentucky 


Education Association as well as students 
of the Louisville Normal School were 
carried far beyond the ranges of their own 
limited horizons as she led them to see why 
Britain became the greatest maritime 
power of all time or how the physical 
setting of Russia helped to explain the 
retarded development of this land in pre- 
revolutionary days. 

As a lecturer in the classroom she was 
charming. Frequently, after certain class 
periods, so graphic was the description of 
the human activities and the physical stage 
in which these activities were enacted, it 
was as if you had been transplanted to the 
lands of which she talked. You shared the 
mental anguish of the Greeks when in- 
formed by the Greek runner that the 
Persians had closed the Bosporus. ‘‘That 
night no man slept in Athens.’’ Mental 
impetus from such a lecture furnished 
momentum for days of reading and 
research. Thoroughness and scientific in- 
tegrity reigned supreme in such a classroom. 

Withal, she was most modest of her 
national and international recognition. 
Shortly after having been awarded the 
Cullum Medal of the American Geographic 
Society, the first woman to have received 
the highest professional honor that is 
bestowed by American geographers, she 
showed the medal to a group of her former 
students whom she had invited to have 
breakfast with her. Timidly she remarked, 
“T think it is beautiful, don’t you? I feel 
that I can show it to you because you know 
me well enough to understand.” 

Because of her work, the world honors 
her. But greater than her work, was her 
love for the truth and beauty—the soul of a 
great teacher whom her students revered. 
Kentucky has lost its most renowned 
geographer and her students an inspiring 
teacher and friend. But her influence 
among teachers of geography, in the spirit 
of the dedication to her own mother in 
“American History and Its Geographical 
Conditions” will ever be to “give to”’ their 
“children and demand from them, the 
best.” 

ELIzABETH D. ZACHARI, 
Louisville Normal School. 





“Stop worrying over things that can’t 
be helped and go and do things that can 
be done.” 





Education As a Crime Deterrent 


By LEwis 
Warden Sing 


It is with pleasure that I shelve, tempo- 
rarily, the mundane problems of penal 
administration, to give expression to my 
views on a happier but equally vital topic— 
education. My only authority so to ex- 
press myself lies in the circumstance that 
we of the prisons have something of a 
corner on those technically known as 
“failures’’—failures in school, failures in 
society. Generally more important than 
our duties as jailers is the task of halting 
the retrogression of those whose character 
or training was unequal to the burden 
imposed by life. Our effort and purpose 
is to re-route this type of individual into 
the direction of constructive human en- 
deavor. To attain our object, rehabilita- 


tion of character and talents is requisite. 


The social bankrupt should not be dis- 
charged from prison with the same charac- 
ter and viewpoint deficiencies that handi- 
capped him in his previous disastrous 


contact with society. Thus, in studying 
and analyzing a prisoner with a view to 
assisting him, his early schooling and 
environmental influences are investigated. 
It has been interesting to note the close 
relationship that exists between scholastic 
failure and subsequent inability to cope 
with social and economic problems. 


Until recently, the processes of education 
in certain sections of the country have been 
merely the exposure of the pupil to a proper 
and goodly amount of education. The 
recalcitrant pupil was prodded a bit, dis- 
ciplined perhaps, but if he persisted in his 
tendency to repulse efforts made in his 
behalf, he was given up as a ‘“‘bad job.” 
The general result was that individuals of 
this sort usually left school to go to work. 
It was thought that a youngster who did 
not adapt himself to “book learning” 
would, per se, be good at manual or 
mechanical employment. Unfortunately, 
the very character element which impeded 
the subject’s scholastic career was almost 
certain likewise to handicap him or her 
in aty other field of endeavor, no matter 
how simple or unintellectual it might be. 


This more or less general policy of 
standardized and inflexible educational 


E. LAwEs, 
Sing Prison 


curriculum has a parallel in the prisons of 
yesteryear. Criminals, apprehended and 
sent to penal institutions for punishment 
and correction, were regarded as so many 
units to be dosed with varying degrees of 
the same medicine and dumped back to re- 
sume their usually nefarious operations upon 
society. This procedure and policy towards 
pupils of both school and prison may be 
likened to a physician who awaits his 
patients with a spoon and a large bottle of 
some general specific. As they pass before 
him, afflicted with all the various ills and 
and aches existent, he doles out differing 
quantities of the same medicine, the 
amounts commensurate with each respect- 
ive illness. Efficaciously, this would be 
poor medical practice. And it was poor 
practice in prisons and in schools. 


Regimentation is the most stultifying 
condition in the field of penology. Each 
criminal represents a different problem. 
He must be studied and diagnosed and 
penalized differently and in a manner that 
will meet his or her respective needs. 
Dealing with inmates individually instead 
of en masse has accomplished much in the 
solution of our major problems. Likewise, 
I believe that this individual analysis 
applies in the realm of education. In a 
class of students there are not merely the 
“average”? worker, the ‘“‘bright’’ and the 
“dull’’ ones. Each is an individual and 
distinctly different person. Perhaps under 
the old order the maximum of potentiality 
was not drawn from the so-called ‘‘bright”’ 
ones, since their obvious comparative 
relation to the others of the class lowered 
the standard, and minimized the effort. 
Consequently, the ‘‘dull’’ ones were sub- 
merged by the ignominy of their status 
and were unlikely to respond to routine 
proddings. In this way, regimentation 
automatically squeezed out those who fell 
below whatever standards were normal to 
that particular group. The chaff was 
expelled from the ‘‘good meal.’ 


Let us observe, for a moment, the recent 
methods of large industrial concerns. 
Considerable profit has been salvaged by 
the rehabilitation and utilization of there- 
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mediocrity and the resultant 
lack of prestige. Lacking legiti- 
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give him standing in the eyes of 
his associates, he often permits 
his rebellion against this condi- 
tion to take the form of sensa- 
tional and vicious criminality. 
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tofore useless waste products which, after 
having been intelligently treated, became 
useful and valuable by-products. There 
is no doubt that much of value could be 
salvaged for society if a special study and 
analysis of the deficiencies of the schools’ 
waste-product (the scholastic failure) could 
be made. Such a movement is gaining 
momentum in many progressive and truly 
social-minded educational groups. To 
attain realization the vital step is the sub- 
stitution of the regimented dissemination 
of education, by an aggressive policy of 
instructing the individual for his particular 
needs. 


A policy of this type will require a 
closer study and diagnosis of the individual, 
and the instruction of an extremely mobile 
and adjustable curriculum. 


Of greatest importance are the require- 
ments of the so-called “backward’’ pupils. 
This group is especially amenable to 
criminal influences. Many crimes are the 
direct results of a mental or psychological 
complex which has emanated from the 


1; 


This was exemplified in the 
cases of recent ‘“‘Two-Gun”’ and 
‘“Three-Gun”’ front page charac- 
ters. In practically every person 
there are hidden—capabilities 
which, if studied and cultivated, 
can be brought out to the benefit 
of both the individual and 
society. Usually, development 
in only one activity is necessary. 
The result of a carefully planned 
and directed stimulation will do 
many things for the pupil. It 
will strengthen his confidence, 
elevate his general morale, and 
tend to influence him to re- 
double his efforts toward legiti- 
mate attainment and raise the 
levels of all of his forms of 
endeavor. 


I believe that the most important 
division of the educational field is the task 
of rendering the individual coherent, 
verbally and upon paper. It is a glaringly 
patent fact that most of those who come 
to prison are practically unintelligible, 
orally and in writing. This condition is 
often the strongest basis for the ‘‘inferiority 
complex” type. It is this incoherency, this 
inability to adequately express themselves 
to their associates, the futile impotency 
in verbal and written intercourses, which 
frequently nullifies whatever useful facul- 
ties and worthy impulses they may possess. 
I am strongly in favor of a greater degree 
of attention being paid to the development 
of coherency in the student. 


A glance at the records, as constituted 
by five hundred consecutive prison cases, 
sheds light upon the influence of even 
regimented education upon the nature of 
crimes committed. As the following table 
demonstrates, the more vicious offenses 
appear to be more numerous with indi- 
viduals whose scholastic careers were 
brief; the antithesis apparently being true 
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FIVE HUNDRED CONSECUTIVE CASES, SING SING PRISON—1932 


Forgery 


Violent 
Thefts 


Financial 
Defalcation 


SCHOLASTIC 
ATTAINMENT 


Larceny . Bigamy 
Embezzelment and Non- and Sex 
Crimes Burglary 


Holdup Murder 
Assault Man- Miscel- 
etc. slaughter laneous Total 





Convicts who left school . 

before 6th Grade 11 67 19 
Convicts who finished 

grammar school 30 7 
Convicts who attended 

high school 1 year.... 25 3 
Convicts who attended 

high school 2 years... 14 4 
Convicts who graduated 

from high school 5 1 
Convicts who entered 

10 0 

Convicts who graduated 

from college 1 i! 


80 225 
111 

71 

48 

22 

i 0 18 

0 0 5 





of those who stayed longer at their books. 


The above will demonstrate the verity 
of two relative facts; (a) that criminal 
characteristics are not as liable to gain a 
foothold with the scholastic success as 
with the individual who resisted educa- 
tional influences, and (b) that extensive 
schooling reduces the viciousness in the 
individual who, despite all wholesome 
influences, is headed for a prison cell. 


In the realization of the high importance 
of education as a factor in the prevention 
of crime, we must not lose sight of the 
intrinsic fact that crime is a force in itself, 
emanating from a combination of circum- 


stance-deficiencies and not produced ex- 
clusively by (or to be rectified through) 
any one agency. Religion, education, en- 
vironment, recreational supervision, proper 
hygiene, and many other elements all have 
a mutual! responsibility in the obviation of 
anti-social potentialities. A co-ordinated, 
intelligent development of each, with 
varying intensity and specific treatment 
to match the needs of the individual, 
during the impressionable adolescent pe- 
riods, will accomplish great benefits in the 
prevention and eradication of that cancerous 
growth afflicting mankind, known to us 
as—CRIME. 





GOOD FOOD FOR LITTLE MONEY— 
TO PROTECT THE HEALTH 
OF CHILDREN 


By Lucy H. GILLETT 


The less money a family or a communtiy 
has to spend, the more necessary it 1s to 
spend that money to the best advantage. 


Study the following and help to save 
the children from future suffering by 
vigorously emphazising the need of foods 
that will protect health: 

Mi_tx—One quart per child per day if 
possible; at least a pint. A tall can of 
evaporated milk with an equal amount of 
water added is as good for children as 
one quart of pasteurized milk. Use it in 
soups, cocoa, desserts, and to drink. 

VEGETABLES AND FRuIT—Potatoes and 
one or more of these daily: carrots, turnips, 


beets, onions, cabbage, spinach, lettuce, 
escarole, peas, beans, or other vegetables; 
oranges, apples, bananas, or other fruit. 


A raw vegetable, such as chopped 
cabbage or grated carrot, at least three or 
four times a week. 


Oranges or tomatoes every day if possi- 
ble. 
Canned vegetables may be used in place 
of fresh vegetables when cheaper. 
BREAD AND CEREALS—Bread and cereals, 


one or both at every meal. Dark or whole 
grain bread and cereal are best for growth; 
use at least once daily. 

Eccs, Meat, FisH, CHEESE, DRIED 
BEANS, PEAS, AND LENTILS—One or more 
of these foods daily if possible. An egg 
at least every other day but never more 
than one egg daily. Brown eggs and 
white eggs are equally good. Use meat 
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OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 


MENTOR, KY. 


A. J. JOLLY, FOUNDER 


To encourage teachers to more fully equip themselves to make proper application we are offering during 
and February FREE REGISTRATION with every order for 50 photos at $1.50 and ten 
Write for blanks immediately. 











never more than once daily. Cottage and 
cream cheese may be given to young 
children. 

FAaTs AND SWEETS—Enough fat to make 
food palatable, but avoid large amounts. 
Fried foods should not be given to children. 
Use sugar only in cooked foods. 


A WEEK’S FOOD ORDERS FOR FAMILIES 
OF VARIOUS SIZES 

Quantity for a Family of 

THREE FOUR FIVE SIX 





Milk (quarts) ......-.:.< <6. 14 21 25 28 
1 


Tomatoes (pounds) 2 2 3 

Vegetables (pounds)...... 14 20 25 32 

Fruits (pounds) 2 2 3 3 

Bread and cereals(pounds) 10 14 1 20 

6 9 1 18 

2 3 

Sweets (pounds) 2 3 
Meat, fish, cheese, dried 
beans, peas, and lentils 

(pounds) 4 5 7 8 

Milk, eggs, vegetables, whole grain bread, and 
whole grain cereals provide maximum food value at 
a minimum cost. Tomatoes, oranges, and other 
citrus fruit have such valuable qualities that they 
should be provided at least three or four times 
weekly. 

IMPORTANT 

Children must have proper food during 
their growing years. The choice of food 
must not be left to chance. To satisfy 
hunger is not enough. Food must build 
up sound bodies, vigorous health and 
strength in order to develop resistance to 
disease. 

The above in leaflet form is obtainable 
at the following prices, which include 
postage: 

1 to 3 copies 

4to 9 copies 
10 to 24 copies 
25 to 99 copies 
100 copies 
500 copies 

1,000 to 5,000 copies cost $3.50 per thousand 
f.o.b. New York. Larger quantity prices on request. 

Send orders to American Child Health 
Association, 450 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. 


Copyright, 1932, by American Child Health Association. 


$0.03 each 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS ABOUT 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Twenty-three of every 1,000 adult Amer- 
icans are college graduates. 


One hundred twenty-five of every 1,000 
are high school graduates. 


These statements are from the Federal 
Office of Education. Other pertinent facts 
on education in the United States reported 
aie. 


The chances of a boy or girl going to 
high school, which were only 1 in 25 in 
1890, are now 1 in 2. 


The chances of a boy or girl going to 
college, which were only 1 in 33 in 1900, are 
now 1 in 6. 


One of every four Americans attended 
some kind of school during the past year. 


Of every 1,000 pupils in the fifth grade, 
610 enter high school, 260 graduate from 
high school, 160 enter college and 50 
graduate from college. 


Ten cents per day paid by every person 
of voting age in the United States would 
pay the entire bill for public education: 
Per year for each child: Elementary, cur- 
rent expense, $67.82; high school, $144.03; 
college and university, $500. 

Cost per school day per child in public 
elementary school, 39 cents; in high school, 
80.9 cents. 

Costs per hour per child in _ public 
elementary school, 7.8 cents; in high school, 
16 cents. 

Costs per hour per class (average of 39 
elementary pupils), $3.04; (average of 25 
high school pupils), $4. Of these costs 75 
per cent is for providing instruction by 
trained teachers and supervisors. 

The above facts have been brought 
together largely from statistics collected 
on a nation-wide scale by the Office of 
Education in Washington, D. C.—Colorado 
School Journal. 
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HONOR ROLL 


The following counties, cities and grade schools 
have remitted membership dues on one hundred per 
cent basis for the districts and state associations at 
date of going to press with the December JouRNAL: 


County Superintendent 


Caldwell R. E. Traylor 
MI ATRBIOIN sas ciate Ga SNe tes esas oe cate J: A. i 


Golia E. Rather 
W. M. Totty 
Lindsey E. Allen 
BRE 3 Caldwell 


CEASE | OREN Scan ar ere ier 1. W. Rees 
Pendleton Robt. E. Sharon 
MORTAR 5c ca'o.'5: 0d Siete ate kee aeeviee ae J. — Dillehay 
- iH. Norris 

. Peters 


: R. ae 


Hickman 
PPI hats ctie anata wiearere ee Mrs. Lucy L. Smith 
Marshall Roy O. Chumbler 


Cities Superintendent 


i Lee Kirkpatrick 
DOC, 2 re Pee eR J. W. Ireland 
Richmond W. F. O'Donnell 
Russellville 
Center Street School, Henderson...W. W. Agnew 
Richmond W. F, O’Donnell 
Mt. Sterling «A 
Ashland School, 
Winchester 


Etta B. Coons 
E. F. Birckhead 
Versailles Paul L. Garrett 
Ft. Thomas D. W. Bridges 
Russellville Cc. i Canon 
Verona F. Coop 
James Russell Lowell School, 

Ada G. Bache 


Louisville 
Owenton Henry A. Adams 
Hiram Roberts School, Louisville. ... Lydia Reibert 
I. N. Bloom School, Louisville Nora Kelley 
J. M. Atherton High School, 

Louisville Emma J. Woerner 
Louisville Normal School...Elizabeth Breckinridge 
Livingston County High School, J. Preston Dabney 
Morton Junior High School, 

Lexington N. Isabel Schmidt 
Bloomfield D. Chilton 
Dudley School, Lexington. . Mrs. Phoebe B. Worth 
Cave City D. P. Curry 
Russellville Cc 
Elizabethtown 
Center Street School, Henderson. . 
Leitchfield 


: 4 
Allen Puterbaugh 
Providence 


Edwin R. Ward 


Olie Masner 
W. E. Lawson 
Lucile Lovely 


ugu 
Arlington School, Lexington 
Cynthiana 
Johnson School, 


Lexington Junior High School.....Mary L. Hunt 
George Rogers Clark School, 

Louisville................Mrs. Anna Krieger 
Flemingsburg . G. Huey 
Hellier H. W. Crick 
Livingston County High School, 

SEMIGMIARE oc. oo-c1e a ode wua'sssiwteve J. Preston Dabney 

Bloomfield D. Chilton 

O. E. Huddle 

D. J. Miller 

BEV. fos elev sarein eo Aled Wis tarde E. S. Stuteville 

Cr EAN acre chee Sia ea ae J. Edgar Pride 
Morton Junior High School, 

PCW R EOE ooo sain aie aise ses N. Isabel Schmidt 
Jefferson Davis School, Lexington. E. E. Gotherman 
Geo. Morris School, Louis*ille Ida von Donhoff 
Gavin H. Cochran School, Louisville. Lucy Spurgin 
I. N. Bloom School, Louisville........ Nora Kelley 
Hiram Roberts School, Louisville. ...Lydia Reibert 
Benjamin Franklin School, 

Louisville 
Theodore Roosevelt School, 
Louisville 
Alex Barret Junior High School, 
Louisville 
Emma Dolfinger School, 
Louisville..........Mrs. Beatrice W. Johnson 
J. M. Atherton High School for Girls, 
Louisville Emma _ Woerner 
Emerson School, Louisville W. F. Coslow 
Mt. Vernon “Otis Amis 


I Clyde Lester 
J. C. Strother School, 

Louisville Lucile DeBoe Smith 
Eastern Junior High School, Louisville. .S. V. Noe 
VPTEMEUIEG ORO oles oe) oop ssors bia ioiceneusitieasiore J. W. Bradner 
Ellen C. Semple School, Louisville. Minnie L. Burks 
Emmet Field School, Louisville.. Nora Wellenvoss 
J. B. Atkinson School, Louisville Anne Grunder 
Ashland J. D. Falls 
Parkland School, Louisville i 
Nannie Lee Frayser School, 


Louise Roberts 
Blanche Lindley 
Glenn Kendall 


Elma Kohnhorst 
Shawnee High School, Louisville.. Robert B. Clem 
Henry Clay High School, 

Chas. E. Skinner 


Lexington 
Cold Spring B. V. Anderson 
. M. F. Hays 


PN ois Gr astita aisle 6 .c,sisiereseeais J 
Harrison School, Lexington Jean L. Smith 
WCOM eas 6 cic oc ee ot Biel ctsaseveis oera J. Carson Gary 
John A. Dotson 
Lincoln School, Lexington Elizabeth Cloud 
Monsarrat School, Louisville Grace B. Green 
MR EEN S20 hares a 5.09 5 sis Fgh ose ida J. L. Foust 
Virginia Street School, 
Hopkinsville 
Belmont School, Hopkinsville... 
West Side School, Hopkinsville Lalla Dennis 
Morganfield K. G. Gillaspie 
MINA T fel Sok otst'gi oa ahaca (a < Gio,d <0aeias o aene, we J. C. Lewis 
Seventh Street School, Henderson. age . Young 
Jefferson School, Henderson A.B. Coffey 
Barret High School, Henderson Wy. B. — 
Junior High School, Henderson 
Audubon School, Henderson 
Henderson 
MMM Sry clu anys Sinrdue'e sbra ols dnd ib B. McCollum 
Earlington A. P. Prather 
Madisonville Harper Gatton 


Lottie McDaniel 
.Mary V. Walker 
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Sb one pec vaviesrscneeceiee J. F. Moore 


Fred Shultz 
Hopkinsville High School Chas. J. Petrie 
Maxwell School, Lexington Eva F. Edmonds 
Benjamin Franklin School, 
Louisville Louise Robertson 
Herman Horton 
Western Junior High School, 
Lexington 
Eastern Junior High School, 
LO) SRS eer ere S. V. Noe 
Parkland Junior High School, 
Louisville Vata Lee Woodruff 


Gertrude Kohnhorst 


PLEDGE LIST 


Pledges of one hundred per cent membership 
enrollment in the districts and state associations: 


Superintendent 


Pendleton Robt. E. Sharon 
ND it. Was ah be we seseas J. F. McWhorter 
ot Re ee Mrs. Lucy L. Smith 
Grayson W. S. Clarke 
REE Se Ka wideetaxe a sock J. O. Webster 
Cumberland Earl E. Garrison 

Louis Arnold 


Herman L. Williams 
F. F. McDowell 
H. A. Cocanougher 
H. F. Monahon 


R. E. Traylor 

Clay Tharp 

RIDA aiares aiden Sale aes cae J. W. Reiley 
Carlisle 


Orville J. Stivers 
Jas. W. McMahan 
Gertie M. Bg wed 

D. Y. Dunn 


Fay Ward Little 
R. I. Glover 

T. M. Lewis 

N. O. Kimbler 
J. A. Payne 
Roland Roberts 


Lindsey E. Allen 

Mrs. Luella E. Abney 

oy O. Chumbler 

Montgomery Mollie D. Wells 
NES Fe 7s gna ea GYR See ne J. W. Dillehay 
W. F. McClain 

O. L. Shultz 

Irvin Lowe 

. W. Hood 

Erle Neely Duff 


W. O. Wright 

G. R. McCoy 

Jas. B. Heird 

Ora L. Roby 

N. J. Parsons 

W. H. Sasser 

ND a roe Ane Ooh ca he J. F. McWhorter 


Cities and Grades 


Mayfield 
Hopkinsville 


Superintendent 


K. R. Patterson 
Gladstone Koffman 
Mt. Vernon , Otis C. Amis 
Central City Tim Meinschein 
Providence E. R. Ward 
ASOMRIIW IN 5 69:6 51.650: wean e on Ss J. W. Lancaster 
Augusta Neal A. Ranson 
Kirk Dollins 
REMMI SO :2s we mien e Wea w S aS Ca SOR J. W. Smith 
SOME 2 rte wien ices Ais a oe ee J. F. Moore 
Ferguson 
Wurtland 
Herman Horton 
. Flege 
Edgar Arnett 


R. T. W hittinghill 


. Sugg 
Jewel B. Cox 
C. V. Snapp 
T. C. Cherry 


Leon Cook 


Bowling Green 
Glasgow Jct 
Burkesville 
Western Teachers College Faculty, 
Bowling Green 
Greenville 
C. H. Jaggers 
Paul B. Boyd 
CO Ol J. T. Miracle 
RUIMERMED Cisiin.c.3 5'Sg' eA os ws ee ose oe J. W. Ireland 
Ft. Thomas D. W. Bridges 
RARER ee 5 Sis a ix ryt oie ew inw wa J. O. Lewis 
Henderson E. Dudley 
Lawrenceburg Chas. O. Ryan 
Lexington i 
Clyde D. Lester 
Madisonville Harper Gatton 
Mt. Sterling . A. Babb 
Maysville John Shaw 
Vanceburg A. W. Glasgow 
PRR MEUCINIILID ihe gaia 315 had wis wie’ ore Alem J. W. Bradner 
RRM AER iu ais 5 ows ae Saree Me ete HH. 4. Ellis 
Scottsville N. D. Bryant 
Nicholasville H. C. Burnette 
Providence Edwin R. Ward 
Paintsville H. R. Brown 
Pineville . M. Wilson 


P. H. Hopkins 
Shelbyville..................Mrs. Willie C. Ray 
Williamsburg . T. Mackey 
Winchester E. F. Birckhead 
Williamstown A. R. Thomas 
Midway O. B. Dabney 


‘“‘Make yourself an honest man, and then 
you may be sure that there is one rascal 
less in the world.”-—Carlyle. 
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@ The future soundness 
of children’s gums is en- 
dangered by tender, 
creamy foods. 


Gum Massage 
now a 


@ CuHiLpReEN Torn Im- 
PORTANCE OF SOUND 
Gums: “In all our 
primary grades, gum 
massage is taught as 
an essential part of 
oral hygiene.” — From 


Health Habit 


of the classroom 


@ Teach your children to 
massage their gums when 
they brush their teeth, 











a N. Dakota principal. 


ITH the well-being of their pupils in mind, 
teachers have worked untiringly to give health 
knowledge a place in the school curriculum. 

And, today, with the oral hygiene of gum mas- 
sage being explained in so many thousands of 
classrooms, we have another example of our teach- 
ers’ fine spirit of cooperation, 

Children, already won to regular tooth brushing, 
are now being taught to keep their gums firm and 
sound with massage. 

Gums don’t get stimulation from the rich and 
tender foods that make up modern diets. And, 
lacking exercise, the gums languish and weaken. 
They bleed easily. 

“Pink tooth brush” is the warning from gums 
in poor health. It is the opening wedge that may 
admit disease—gingivitis or Vincent’s disease or 
even the rarer pyorrhea. It is an urgent call for the 
help of massage. 


In class, the usual method is exterior massage, 


Published in the interest of Better Health 


with the index finger held near the jaw to repre- 
sent the tooth brush. In this way, children are 
shown how to brush the gums, inside and out, from 
the base toward the teeth. 

With this daily health drill, and a warning to 
keep pencils, money and unclean fingers away from 
the mouth, you will have more than earned the 
lifelong gratitude of these men and women of 
the future. 

Massage with Ipana Tooth Paste assures glow- 
ingly firm and healthy gums. Dentists recommend 
it for toning the gum walls as well as cleaning the 
teeth, And its refreshing flavor wins even children 
to its use. 

Tpana’s ziratol content makes it a specifie for 
tender or bleeding gums. Try it yourself, if your 
tooth brush oceasionally shows “pink.” But Tpana 
or no, every educator now has an opportunity to 
spread the doctrine of better teeth and gums by 
teaching children the twice-a-day habit of gum 
massage. 


@ by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York 
Est. 1887 
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The BROWN HOTEL 


LOUISVILLE wis ste KENTUCKY 


Hlanotp E, HlArrer, Manager 


Genuine Hospitality a Every 
Comfort 4 Courtesy a Con- 
venience 4 And Good Food 
at Reasonable Rates a 


CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS FoR K.E. A. IN 1933 





























